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Our Contributors 


The article beginning on page 61 is a report of the annual conference of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations held in New York City on November 18, 1943. The program was 
planned by Dean Eunice Hilton, Chairman of the Program Committee, and included 
speeches by Lt. C. Gilbert Wrenn, Bureau of Naval Personnel; Mr. William Gilchrist, Chief 
of Veterans Rehabilitation Bureau; Mr. Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, United States Office of Education; Miss Beatrice McConnell, Director, 
Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor; Dr. Harry D. 
Gideonse, President, Brooklyn College; Mr. Robert P. Lane, Executive Director, Welfare 
Council of New York City; and Dr. Luther Gulick, Chief of Planning Division, Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. Dean A. J. Brumbaugh, Dean of Students, University 
of Chicago, Miss Kathryn Starbuck, Secretary, Skidmore College, and Miss Helen Voorhees, 
Director of the Appointment Bureau, Mount Holyoke College, served as chairmen. 

The one-day meeting of the Council was followed by meetings of the constituent or- 
ganizations. The National Association of Deans of Women was represented by its committee 
chairmen, officers, editors of the JournaL, and by a number of state presidents. The report 
of this business meeting will appear in the June issue of the Journat. Mr. Robert P. Lane, 
Executive Director, Welfare Council of New York City, prepared a paper for the afternoon 
session of the Council. This paper is published in full because of its excellence and its 
bearing on the group activity program in high school, college, and community. 

Dean Alice C. Lloyd, at the evening meeting of the Council, raised the important 
question of how to educate all the people of the United States in the international point 
of view presented by Dr. Gulick. The next day she was urged to contribute an article on 
this subject and graciously consented to write to this point on very short notice. 

In order to simulate, to some extent, the exchange of ideas that takes place during an 
annual convention of our Association, Miss Smithies suggested, early in the summer, that each 
section chairman solicit from her members brief accounts of outstanding events in their war- 
time personnel work. The response of the sections was admirable. 

Mrs. Kate Hevner Mueller, Dean of Women at Indiana University and Chairman of 
the University section, contributed views and news from University Deans. 

Miss Ethel Tilley cooperated with the new Chairman of the College Section, Miss 
Marguerite Wynne-Roberts, in presenting several accounts of wartime personnel work in 
colleges. 

Miss Lois H. Flint, Chairman of the Junior College Section, obtained an excellent 
response from members of her section with the result that we know much more than we did 
about the wartime activities of deans in junior colleges. 

Miss Helen Pritchard, Chairman of the Secondary School Section, after successfully ob- 
taining a number of excellent descriptions of procedures being used by high school deans, 
enlisted the cooperation of an able committee of deans on the West Coast—Jessie Oldt, Evelyn 
Lofland, and Harriet Robbins—in doing the editorial work on the report. 

Miss Mary Isabel Omer, on request, described briefly the new development in leader- 
ship training at Stephens College, Missouri. 

Mrs. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, formerly Dean of Women at George Washington Uni- 
versity and research associate on the Pennsylvania Study of the Carnegie Corporation, intro- 
duced the Sarah M. Sturtevant Graduate Fellowship. 

At Marion Brown’s earnest request for relief from responsibility for the Secondary 
Exchange, for which she prepared several splendid columns, we reluctantly accepted her 
decision, and welcomed her suggestion for a new editor of the column, Miss Ruth E. Mason, 
Vice Principal of Oakland High School, California. Miss Mason has tentatively accepted 
the responsibility with the understanding that she will have the effective help of high 
school deans, The best way for high school deans to show appreciation would be to send 
Miss Mason accounts of any unusually successful procedure they have developed. The 
brief yet vivid descriptions contained in the secondary school section of this issue are just 
the kind of material Miss Mason would like to receive from the field. 
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Preservation of Social Values in Time of War 


ROBERT P. LANE 


If we should take a Gallup poll to- 
morrow, to find out what values peo- 
ple in general think should be made 
permanent in our civilization, my 
guess is that most of the answers 
would refer to the four freedoms— 
freedom of speech, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom from fear, and freedom 
from want. The people we polled 
would be thinking chiefly in terms of 
the war. They would think these are 
the things the war is all about. They 
would think of the war as a means of 
achieving these ends and of preserv- 
ing them for a long time thereafter. 
This is so obvious that it was probably 
not these particular social values that 
were uppermost in your committee’s 
mind when they formulated the topic 
for this afternoon’s discussion. 


Tue Socrat VALUEs OF War 


War, however, cannot be viewed 
merely as a means to postwar ends. It 
is a social phenomenon in its own 
right, and as such it produces immedi- 
ate effects that themselves continue 
and have widespread and portentous 
consequences. We are aware, for ex- 
ample, of a strongly held conviction 
that war and training for war, per se, 
have values of a high order. We don’t 
have to go to professional militarists 
to find this conviction. If testimony 
thirty-odd years old is not barred by 
some statute of limitations, it is worth 
recalling that in The Moral Equiva- 
lent of War, William James, an 
avowed pacifist, referred with open 
admiration to what he and plenty of 
others call the “martial virtues”—in- 


trepidity, contempt of softness, sur- 
render of private interest, obedience 
to command. He regarded these as 
“absolute and permanent human 
goods.” And he cited with complete 
approval a prophecy of H. G. Wells 
that the conceptions of order and dis- 
cipline, the tradition of service and 
devotion, of physical fitness, unstinted 
exertion, and universal responsibility, 
which universal military duty was be- 
lieved to be teaching the nations of 
Europe, would remain a permanent 
acquisition when the last ammunition 
had been used in the fireworks that 
celebrated the final peace. 

Now war may succeed in inculcat- 
ing the so-called martial virtues. But 
in the process it also produces some 
quite different results. It is these other 
results that torture us all today. So it 
may be worth while to touch briefly 
on a few of the other things war does. 

Shortly after World War I, Homer 
Folks, who in 1917 and 1918 had 
done extensive relief work for the Red 
Cross in Europe, wrote a book called 
The Human Costs of the War. One 
chapter of this book is entitled “Civili- 
zation’s Indictment of War.” Mr. 
Folks defines civilization as “the net 
result of the efforts of the human race 
for several hundred thousand years to 
make life more comfortable, interest- 
ing and satisfying.”” He observes (and 
we can generalize his words): “The 
essence of this war was that it denied 
the validity of all toward which we 
had been striving. It set up new stand- 


*Homer Folks, The Human Costs of the War, p. 
298. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1920. 
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ards and declared that darkness, cold, 
hunger, poverty, disease, crippling, 
killing, hate, orphanage, widowhood 
were proper conditions of life.”* He 
cites with full particularity some of 
the social achievements of that war— 
ten million without homes, forty-two 
million enemy subjects, uncounted 
numbers sent into slavery, nine mil- 
lion soldier dead, fifty million man- 
less homes, ten million empty cradles, 
a new lease on life to such plagues as 
typhus and typhoid epidemics, a spurt 
to tuberculosis and infant death rates, 
a great increase in malaria, influenza, 
and many other dread diseases. 

I will not pause to compare the cor- 
responding achievements of the pres- 
ent war with those set down by Mr. 
Folks to the credit of the first or futile 
World War, the war to end war, 
which succeeded in cooking up a peace 
to end peace. We know with bitter 
certainty that the physical results of 
today’s war are a thousandfold worse. 
The brutalizing of men’s spirits is 
worse to a degree that cannot be meas- 
ured even by a generation accustomed 
to deal with astronomical figures. With 
better reason than those for whom Mr. 
Folks was writing in 1920, we can 
echo his concluding judgment that 
“war in indeed the great disaster. 
Earthquakes, floods, tornadoes, explo- 
sions may harm the whole population 
of a locality; alcohol or vice may in- 
jure a percentage of the people of 
whole countries; but war can be com- 
pared only to all these things com- 
bined and sown broadcast over a con- 
tinent [today we would say over all 
the five continents and all the seven 
seas]. We may select [says Mr. 
Folks] from all these other enemies 


"Ibid., p. 299. 


of human life their worst features, 
combine them into one quintessence of 
horror, intensify this to the nth de- 
gree, scatter it continent-wide [say 
rather world-wide], and that is war. 
War is the negation of all the race has 
striven for through all the centuries, 
It denies that life is worth while. It is 
the enthronement of unreason and co- 
ercion. It is the supreme skepticism, 
both of man and of God.” 

None of this, you will say, is new 
today. I agree. But-there is an aca- 
demic taint in my blood, and I find it 
hard to pursue any set of ideas until 
they have been placed in some kind of 
perspective. Whatever credits may be 
posted to the account of war, I assume 
that, as a heavy surtax on those credits, 
not only do we accept civilization’s in- 
dictment of war as drawn up by Mr. 
Folks, but we should phrase that in- 
dictment in even harsher terms. And 
the measure of truth in that indictment 
is the measure of the social values we 
stand to lose in time of war—the mea- 
sure of our concern as to how some of 
them can be preserved. 


FREEDOM, DEMOCRACY, AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Let us go back for a moment to the 
first two of the four freedoms—free- 
dom of speech and freedom of wor- 
ship. They are by far the older 
formulations. Suppose we could estab- 
lish those two freedoms beyond the 
possibility of their being overthrown. 
We should then have a society in 
which each person could say what he 
liked and could worship whatever gods 
he chose in any manner that to him 
seemed good. Such a society would 


*1bid., p. 317. 
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breathe exhilarating air. But exhilara- 
tion has its limits—or, more accurate- 
ly, there are limits beyond which men 
cannot be exhilarated with safety. 
These freedoms would be good in 
themselves. We are convinced that 
mankind cannot reach its full develop- 
ment without them. But we cannot be 
sure that mankind can reach its full 
development with them, until we see 
what men will say when they are free 
to say what they like, or what gods 
they will worship when they may wor- 
ship whatever gods they choose. We 
still have to pour content—to pour 
social value, if you will—into these 
shining but by themselves empty ves- 
sels. Our questions are: What con- 
tent? Where do we get it? How do 
we pour it in? Unless we can find the 
proper content, and keep at least a 
small supply of it in the vessels while 
we are at war, we will find those ves- 
sels not only empty but dried out, 
cracked and broken, when the war is 
over. 

We face the same questions no mat- 
ter how we approach the problem. 
Many people would abbreviate the 
four freedoms into a shorter phrase, 
but one equally familiar—the demo- 
cratic way of life—and would say we 
are fighting to make the democratic 
way of life secure. “Democratic way 
of life” is a vague phrase, but no more 
vague than any of the other abstract 
terms to which mankind has attached 
the highest importance—justice, hon- 
or, and truth. If we cannot define 
these terms with precision, still each 
of us, sooner or later, comes to a point 
where he thinks he knows what they 
mean to him. 


_ In the first history textbook I used 
in school there was written on the title 


page, “Democracy means equality of 
opportunity.” I still recall the thrill 
those words gave me. For a while 
they seemed sufficient. Presently I 
sensed a certain incompleteness about 
them, and began to ask the question to 
which they obviously give rise—“Op- 
portunity for what?” There was a 
time when I thought the opportunity 
which democracy made equal was the 
opportunity to “get ahead”—the op- 
portunity for worldly achievement. 
You may say there are worse things 
than “getting ahead.” But there are 
better things too; and not long ago, in 
an article by Arthur E. Morgan, I 
found a wholly satisfying statement of 
some of those better things. “Real 
democracy,” said Mr. Morgan, “is 
not equal sharing of power and oppor- 
tunity; it is equal commitment to the 
common good; it isa program of shar- 
ing responsibility to the full.’ 

Surely this is progress. If we fol- 
low Mr. Morgan, the democratic way 
of life becomes a way of life in which 
all are equally committed to the com- 
mon good—in which everyone has re- 
sponsibility for acting so as to promote 
the common good. If freedom to say 
what we like is essential to the demo- 
cratic way of life, the responsibility we 
share is a responsibility to say things 
that help to build up an understanding 
of the good things of life, material 
and immaterial, among an ever larger 
number of people. If we can worship 
what gods we choose, we are commit- 
ted to elevate to our public and private 
altars only those beneficent objects of 
devotion that help to make life more 
comfortable, interesting, and satisfy- 
ing—for all. 


‘Arthur E. Morgan, quoted from Antioch Notes. 
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ToucHsTONEs OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
Way or LIFE 


When we try to make concrete the 
ideas or practices that constitute the 
democratic way of life, we are in 
harder case. It is at this point that I 
wish I had a neat vest-pocket defini- 
tion of “social values” with which to 
dazzle you. But there are ways and 
ways of getting at the meaning of ab- 
stract terms, and brandishing a defini- 
tion that smells of the lamp is only 
one of them. For another way I am 
indebted to an illuminating passage in 
a little known book by Mark Twain. 
I quote a paragraph in which he tells 
how to determine whether a person is 
sane or insane: 


“I think that when we all see one thing 
alike, it is evidence that, as regards that one 
thing, our minds are perfectly sound. Now 
there are really several things which we do all 
see alike; things which we all accept, and about 
which we do not dispute. For instance, we 
who are outside of the asylum all agree that 
water seeks its level; that the sun gives light 
and heat; that fire consumes; that fog is damp; 
that six times six are thirty-six, that two 
from ten leaves eight, that eight and seven are 
fifteen. These are, perhaps, the only things we 
are agreed about; but, although they are so few, 
they are of inestimable value, because they 
make an infallible standard of sanity. Who- 
soever accepts them, him we know to be sub- 
stantially sane; sufficiently sane; in the work- 
ing essentials, sane. Whoever disputes a single 
one of them, him we know to be wholly in- 
sane, and qualified for the asylum.”® 


What Mark Twain is suggesting 
here has the advantage of an objective 
examination over an examination of 
the essay type. He is offering us a 
kind of intellectual shorthand—or cer- 
tain touchstones—a device by which, 
without making a thoroughgoing in- 


*Mark Twain, Christian Science, Tauchnitz Edition, 
pp. 36-37. Liepzig, 1907. 


vestigation, we can apply a few fairly 
simple tests and emerge with a fairly 
large and important conclusion. I am 
going to try that device in dealing with 
the general principles I have been bold 
enough to advance. I suggest that 
there are certain specific issues now to 
the fore, on which virtually everyone 
has to take a stand, and by which it 
may be judged whether he is bear- 
ing or is capable of bearing an equal 
share of the responsibility to promote 
the common good. 

The issue I would put at the head 
of such a list is our attitude—not our 
pattern of words but our behavior 
pattern—toward minority groups. We 
have seen what intolerance can lead to 
in Germany. We have seen what it 
can lead to here —in Detroit, and 
more recently in Harlem. Not long 
ago a former secretary of mine, a Prot- 
estant, took a better paying position 
with a respected manufacturer; made 
good in her office if substantial salary 
increases are an index; fell in love 
with a Catholic young man and be- 
came a Catholic in orde? to marry him 
—only to be peremptorily dismissed 
by her employer because he “never 
had employed a Catholic and never 
would.” In my view no man or 
woman who adopts any shading of 
such an attitude has grown up to the 
responsibilities of citizenship in a free 
society. 

If you will permit something of a 
leap, I would list as a second issue the 
willingness to adapt our views of na- 
tional sovereignty to the circumstances 
of the present-day world. It is pre- 
sumptuous for me to suggest to this 
audience that ability to learn from 
experience — to meet new situations 
successfully—is the first and the final 
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test of a sound education. To cling 
to a conception of sovereignty that 
dates back to Grotius, if by so doing 
the entire economic and social struc- 
ture of the world is not only threat- 
ened but periodically shattered, with 
the human results at which we have 
already looked —well, to do that 
doesn’t rise to the level of being ado- 
lescent; it is infantile. Men and 
women who take that view are fit only 
to read the Chicago Tribune — the 
Chicago Tribune, that far from im- 
maculate deception, which can seldom 
be accused of pandering to decency, 
and which recently achieved unusual 
density above and beyond the call of 
duty by proposing that Rhodes Schol- 
ars be fingerprinted and classed as 
dangers to the republic. Such men 
and women, and the newspapers they 
edit, poison the atmosphere of the 
twentieth century world. 

A third issue, which to me is equal 
in importance to the two already men- 
tioned, is the vitality of our concern 
for the millions of disadvantaged peo- 
ple in this as in every country who 
suffer the tortures of the thrice 
damned; the one third of our nation 
—the vastly more than one third of 
nearly every other nation—who are 
ill fed, ill clothed, ill housed. Many 
pay lip service to the idea of helping 
these people to help themselves. Too 
many are like the man who expressed 
sympathy with them, but who refused 
to be active in working with or even 
for them, saying, “I couldn’t stand it; 
I prefer to suffer with them statisti- 
cally” Too many more indulge a 
gentle hope that the world will grad- 
ually get better—but it is a pygmy 
hope that shivers punily by the side of 





their gigantic conviction that the world 
might well be infinitely worse. The 
nobler a soul is, the more objects of 
compassion it hath. You may think it 
a hard saying—but for my money no 
one can be said to be truly civilized, to 
possess full credentials for admission 
to partnership in a free society of free 
men, whose chief distinction is not a 
sensitive and active response to the in- 
humanity of life—not only in war- 
time, but in time of peace. 

These issues are only touchstones, 
and of course they are a highly per- 
sonal selection. Your own selection 
may be quite different; or you may 
reject the idea of touchstones alto- 
gether. But the point I am trying to 
make is simple: issues of this sort, 
issues calling for application of the 
same principles of moral integrity, 
generosity, compassion, confront us on 
every hand. As men meet and deal 
with these issues—large or small, lo- 
cal, national or international — their 
sense of social values may be judged. 
Judged? Yes, judged. I do not for- 
get the admonition, “Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.” I remember it; 
but I reject it in favor of other, and as 
I think better, counsel — “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” If men 
take the side of narrowness and Bour- 
bonism on such issues as I have listed 
above, I think I know them; I would 
expect them to take the illiberal side 
of almost every social question. If 
they take the liberal side on these 
issues, then I still think I know them; 
I think they are capable of bearing an 
equal share of the responsibility to 
promote the common good. They 
will not live below the level of events. 
The preservation of social values in 
time of war will be safe in their hands. 
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Lire 1s ACTION AND Passion 


So far everything I have said has 
been just talk, and it is time to move 
out of the talking stage into the doing 
stage. It may be easy to believe such 
a doctrine as I have been advancing. 
It certainly is fatally easy to preach it. 
How do we practice it? Especially, if 
we are educators, how do we induce, 
persuade, or train others to practice it? 
Well, here is my suggestion. 


Mr. G. D. H. Cole, the English 
writer on political and social ques- 
tions who doubles in brass with his 
wife as a writer of detective stories, 
not long ago wrote a short article en- 
titled “Democracy Face to Face with 
Hugeness.” I lost no time in running 
it down. These pregnant sentences 
were among my rewards: 


“Men are little, and their capacity cannot 
transcend their experience, or grow except by 
continuous building upon what they know. 
They can control great affairs only by acting 
together in the control of small affairs, and 
finding, through the experience of neighbor- 
hood, men whom they can entrust with larger 
decisions than they can take rationally for 
themselves. Democracy can work in a great 
State only if each State is made up of a host 
of little democracies, and rests finally, not on 
isolated individuals, but on groups small enough 
to express the spirit of neighborhood and per- 
sonal acquaintance.””® 


I think this is sound doctrine. Our 
understanding of any generalization 
can extend no farther than our knowl- 
edge of the details on which the 
generalization is based. We cannot 
understand a continental democracy 
unless and until we have seen a democ- 
racy of manageable size at work. And 
we cannot really understand even a 
small democracy unless we take part 


*G. D. H. Cole, “Democracy Face to Face with 
Hugeness,” Christian News-Letter, July 16, 1941. 


in it. Educators have a maxim, I be- 
lieve, that there is no impression with- 
out expression—that one truly learns 
only by doing. 

You see where I am heading. If one 
is to understand the democratic way 
of life, he must live the democratic 
way of life. If one is committed to 
the common good, he can fulfill that 
commitment only by actively working 
for the common good. If the pro- 
gram of democracy is a program of 
sharing responsibility to the full, one 
can partake in the program of democ- 
racy only by shouldering his full bur- 
den of responsibility and manfully 
discharging it. This cannot be done 
all at once and in the large. Partici- 
pation in the program of democratic 
affairs, like charity, begins at home— 
in one’s own community, in one’s own 
neighborhood. 

So the way to induce, persuade, or 
train people to practice the democratic 
handling of affairs is to induce, per- 
suade, or train them to move out of 
their homes, out of their offices, out of 
their studies, out of their classrooms, 
into their neighborhoods and take part 
in handling community affairs. Let 
them learn by doing—in time of war 
no less than in time of peace. We 
know that “life is short and the art 
long, the occasion instant, decision 
difficult, experiment perilous.”” But 
we know also that if in slack times men 
find it hard to do the easy things, in 
time of crisis they find it easy to do 
the hard things. “Life is action and 
passion,” said Justice Holmes. “I 
think it is required of a man that he 
should share the action and passion of 


"Hippocrates, the first section of Aphroisms; from 
Harvard Classics (Vol. 38, p. 2) of the Five Foot 
Book Shelf. 
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his time at peril of being judged not 
to have lived.” 


OBEDIENCE TO THE UNENFORCEABLE 


Today we are watching the conflict 
of two great principles under which 
men can live a life of action and pas- 
sion. These principles are as the poles 
apart. Under one principle men re- 
spond only to authority. Under the 
other—to quote Mr. Morgan again— 
they act after free inquiry and under 
agreement reached by consensus un- 
der the compulsion of that which is 
reasonable. Response to that compul- 
sion does not come suddenly nor 
from the outside; it comes from the 
inner drives of character and purpose, 
from the slow growth of habits and 
outlooks.° 

The authority of positive law has 
its place in human affairs, but it does 
little to produce the slow growth of 
those inner drives of character and 
purpose. Free choice has its place too; 
there are many things, in this country 
at least, in respect of which we claim 
and enjoy the right to do as we will; 
not here, for example, do we permit 
anyone to tell us what gods we shall 
worship or whom we shall marry. But 
free choice contributes as little as posi- 
tive law to the habits and outlooks 
that induce men to surrender to the 
compulsion of that which is reasonable. 


The late Lord Moulton” suggests 
that there is a third domain in which 
neither positive law nor free choice 


“Catherine Drinker Brown, “Yankee from Olym- 
pus,” Atlantic Monthly, November, 1943, p. 139. 

*Arthur E. Morgan, of. cit. 

“law and Manners,” an address by the Right 
Honorable Lord Moulton, November 4, 1912. 





holds, or should hold, sway. In that 
third domain, though no law fixes our 
course of action, we still do not feel 
free to choose as we would. This he 
characterizes as the domain of obe- 
dience to the unenforceable — where 
men comply with unwritten laws, obe- 
dience to which cannot be forced; they 
enforce the law upon themselves. The 
habits of mind and heart that equip 
us to live in that domain are indeed of 
slow growth. The more firmly rooted 
these habits are, the more people who 
possess them, the larger the domain of 
obedience to the unenforceable; and 
the larger this domain, Lord Moulton 
believed, the greater the community 
in which such people live. 

If Lord Moulton is right, we can 
see how important it is that all of us 
should begin early in life to take ac- 
tive and willing part in issues that de- 
pend for success on the triumph of 
moral integrity, generosity, and com- 
passion. When men and women come 
together voluntarily to deal with so- 
cial issues in the spirit of sympathy and 
fairness, they are yielding to the com- 
pulsion of that which is reasonable; 
they are responding to a duty that, in 
sensitive and humane spirits, precedes 
and overrides the duty of positive law. 
They are widening the domain of obe- 
dience to the unenforceable. They are 
contributing to the growth of habits 
and outlooks that make a community 
great. 

You may call this a summons to the 
support of “lost causes, and forsaken 
beliefs, and unpopular names, and im- 
possible loyalties.” You may call it 
Utopian, if you like. But we are all 
known by the Utopias we keep. 








Educational Leadership in Preparation for Peace 


ALICE C, LLOYD 


The American Nation is preparing 
for peace. There is some reason to be- 
lieve in this fall of 1943 that peace 
may come before we are psychologi- 
cally ready to win it. It is therefore 
necessary that every agency that can 
inform the people of the sacrifices the 
early years of the peace will demand 
of us should be active and vocal. For 
obvious reasons, if we honor our 
schools and colleges as we should in a 
democratic country, the responsibility 
of education in preparing the hearts 
and minds of the people is enormous. 

As this article is written, a great 
conference is being held in Atlantic 
City where representatives of forty- 
four nations are planning relief and 
rehabilitation programs for devastated 
countries. If this program is to suc- 
ceed, America as a nation must be psy- 
chologically ready to support it. It is 
the public that votes to keep a gov- 
ernment service in existence; it is the 
public that puts its hand in its pocket 
to support the Red Cross, the Friends’ 
Service Committee, the national relief 
organizations. The public must un- 
derstand, and true support does not 
come unless the hearts of the people 
are moved by a realization of the 
need. Certain it is that the American 
people and their leaders must grasp 
the great issues of the peace and must 
recognize the tragic need for food and 
clothing and medical supplies and 
sympathetic service to the countries 
that have suffered more than we dare 
to imagine. We must bind up the 
wounds and heal the scars of war. 
When the war is over, there will fol- 
low again a psychological as well as a 


military withdrawal. This natural re- 
action will be a kind of national reflex, 
and in it lies danger to the peace. How 
prepared are we to control that reflex? 
We must begin now to teach the les- 
sons that, with all our lip service to 
education, we seem not yet to have 
learned. 

In this great need for public under- 
standing and generosity lies the chal- 
lenge to educational leadership. Who 
can better prepare the people than 
teachers, and more especially advisers 
and counselors, to face the future in- 
telligently? In the past I think edu- 
cation has failed to recognize and to 
clarify the great issues: We are now 
beginning to see that personnel work 
has been too narrow and too personal, 
too little related to the fundamental 
relationship of the individual to the 
world in which he lives. Do we not 
want our schools to prepare young 
people within the limits of their capa- 
bilities to be effective in their genera- 
tion? Especially must those young 
people who are capable of mature 
thought and reasoning, who are going 
to attain positions of responsibility 
and leadership, understand their gen- 
eration and learn to speak for it with 
sympathy and with social and political 
insight. 

It is precisely in this realm of un- 
derstanding and spiritual growth that 
education has most signally failed. 
Thousands of students have been 
graduated from college and univer- 
sity; with only minor fluctuations the 
number thus educated has increased 
steadily since the turn of the century. 
What have these hosts done with the 
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higher education that in the last fifty 
years has been given so generously in 
the state-supported institutions and in 
endowed schools? After World War 
I in the over-prosperous twenties, 
which we look back upon as a time 
when life was comparatively easy 
and we had leisure, where was the 
leadership of educated people? Though 
our colleges were crowded because 
their enrolment doubled in the five 
years after World War I, education 
seemed singularly ineffective. We had 
a better chance then than the Euro- 
pean nations to understand the issues 
of the day because we were far re- 
moved from war’s devastation and 
from the national hatreds and con- 
flicts of Europe, but we chose to be 
blind and unsympathetic and isolation- 
ist. American education was not 
penetrating very deep into the hearts 
of the people. We had fought with 
the slogan that we were “making the 
world safe for Democracy,” but there 
is little evidence in American social 
or political life in the twenties that we 
were making any real and effective ef- 
fort to make Democracy work either 
in our smal] communities or in the na- 
tion at large. Strange attitudes were 
developing in education and towards 
it and in the midst of a great educa- 
tional boom we saw a disintegration of 
social standards and a callous and 
uninterested attitude toward social 
wrongs and inequalities on the part of 
the privileged members of society. 
The very people who should have 
been most interested were apathetic 
and indifferent. 

Perhaps nothing has been more dis- 
quieting or more disillusioning in re- 
gard to education than what has 
happened in Germany. That a country 


so highly educated, whose universities 
were patterns for others throughout 
the world, whose philosophers and 
scientists were leaders in their fields, 
whose literacy rate was one of the 
highest of any nation in the world— 
could in a few short years be so de- 
bauched, is perhaps one of the most 
shocking spectacles in history. What 
was lacking in German education that 
it should so completely fail to have 
touched the heart and mind of the na- 
tion? Obviously a spiritual and hu- 
manitarian quality was missing. I 
think we must ask if there is not a 
similar spiritual quality missing in our 
own educational pattern. 

It is education, not war, that will 
“make the world safe for Democ- 
racy,” but it must be education that is 
more than technological in character, 
that is more than clever intellectual 
gymnastics, that is much more than a 
disjointed accumulation of hours and 
honor points in languages, science, so- 
cial studies, philosophy and economics. 

In a truly superb realization of 
what education might do, this nation 
has spent millions of dollars on school 
buildings and hundreds of thousands 
on teachers, ‘but the system we have 
developed has not yet given us ade- 
quate returns. If we are honest, we 
will now admit that we have presented 
education, even the great privilege of 
higher education, to our young people 
as a pleasant social experience, a means 
of self-development, a form of per- 
sonal insurance for the future, a voca- 
tional opportunity, but not, or not 
often enough, as the means of gaining 
insight into the life of their genera- 
tion and of preparing themselves to 
serve by making themselves effective 
and public-spirited citizens. One 
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critic of education said recently that we 
had talked aptitudes ad nauseam and 
that we had neglected the equally im- 
portant matter of attitudes. 

As an example of what I am trying 
to say, I cite the fact that in the fall of 
1943, American women are in college 
in larger numbers than ever before, 
but even in this time of national crisis 
we find them reluctant to consider 
serving in the WAC or the WAVES 
because those services will not give 
them professional security; we find 
that they will not go into social work 
in the industrial areas where they are 
desperately needed because there is no 
social life for them; that they do not 
want to teach because there is not 
“enough in it”; that the great health 
services are in desperate need of re- 
cruits but the training is “too hard and 
too long.” They have been taught, 
both at home and at school, to think in 
terms of themselves as individuals, 
not as persons with a community, state, 
and national responsibility. Now we 
must take the momentous step of try- 
ing to make them understand and ac- 
cept an international responsibility. 


Education has been too timorous. It 
has been afraid of religion for fear of 
treading on denominational toes, al- 
though there are underlying Christian 
principles, accepted by all denomina- 
tions, that must be taught by the 
schools since many young people are 
no longer exposed to the influence of 
the church. Education has been afraid 
of major international and national 
issues for fear of treading on political 
toes, though there are underlying 
democratic principles (closely related 
to Christian principles) that can and 
should be taught if democracy is to 
live and grow. One can argue that 


the principles of Christian living and 
the responsibilities of democratic citi- 
zenship should be taught in the home. 
They should—and sometimes are— 
but, on the whole, young people are 
not responsibly prepared. 

I think that most of us believe that 
education is the cornerstone in the 
democratic structure. Let us not fail 
as tragically as has German education, 
because we too do not see that educa- 
tion must be inspired by courageous 
and spiritual leadership and must 
touch the hearts of people as well as 
train their minds. 

The Greeks understood in their 
great day the need for this kind of 
leadership. In one of Euripides’s plays 
in the Gilbert Murray translation 
these words occur: 

“What else is Wisdom? What of man’s 
endeavor 

Or God’s high grace so lovely and so great! 

To stand from fear set free, to breathe and 
wait; 

To hold a hand uplifted over hate.” 

The spiritual quality in Greek culture 

and education of so many centuries 

ago will survive when the German 

educational system is in ruins. 

I think American education can 
lead in the present crisis, but not un- 
less it purges itself of its weaknesses 
and superficialities and courageously 
faces the issues of the day. There is 
not much hope for the peace or for the 
development of Christian democracy, 
in which we all believe, unless we, who 
have the privilege of association with 
young people and their parents, shoul- 
der our responsibilities with courage 
and insight and do our share to pre- 
pare leaders who will win the peace. 

*Euripides (Translated by Gilbert Murray) The 


Bacchae, p. 54. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1920. 
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Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations’ 


Without diminishing our efforts to 
win the war, we can plan ahead for 
peace. Preparedness is a prerequisite 
for postwar personnel work. In fact, 
with men in the Armed Forces now 
being discharged at the rate of ap- 
proximately thirty thousand a month, 
postwar problems are already upon us. 

After reviewing the summary of 
last year’s Council meetings,” Lieuten- 
ant C. Gilbert Wrenn mentioned the 
following major changes since Febru- 
ary 1943, which have affected person- 
nel work in educational institutions: 

1. Education is now geared to mili- 
tary programs involving possibly a 
million high school students taking 
pre-induction courses and 250,000 
college students enrolled in Army and 
Navy programs. 

2. The adjustment of credit for 
military experience and _ military 
courses has attracted much attention 
and has resulted in recommendations 
both by associations and by the test 
program of the Armed _ Forces 
Institute. 


3. The induction pattern is now 
well established but there is a tapering 
off to the numbers to be inducted. 


4. Demobilization and readjust- 
ment problems are present. Approxi- 
mately a million men will have been 
demobilized by the end of 1943. This 
process will grow in significance, and 
two years after the peace is made, over 
8,000,000 men will have been demo- 


"Report of Conference, November 18, 1943, New 
York City, prepared for the Council by Frances Maule 
and Ruth Strang. 

“Recommendations of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, III (Autumn), 287-290. 


bilized and approximately 12,000,000 
men and women will have been de- 
industrialized. These young people 
and adults will need expert counseling. 


5. To supply professionally trained 
personnel workers for this vast job of 
demobilization and readjustment is 
now an apparent problem. Several 
associations, including the War Man- 
power Commission, are concerned 
with the study of the problem. 


6. The high rate of incidence of 
the emotional factor in medical dis- 
charges from the Armed Services has 
been reported in several studies. This 
factor will be equally apparent in de- 
mobilization. 

7. Problems of social adjustment 
incident to demobilization are already 
apparent. Some of the factors in- 
volved are the release of men and 
women who have been accustomed to 
military discipline, their disillusion- 
ment after their return to a commu- 
nity which is not what they had ideal- 
ized it to be, and the ethical problems 
involved in the readjustment of men 
who had been trained to consider death 
and killing as the business of the day. 

8. Labor conflicts have become 
much more serious during the last 
nine months. Now the conflict is be- 
tween labor and government. As soon 
as demobilization has been effected, 
the conflict will be labor versus serv- 
ice men. There is ample evidence to 
indicate that the labor unions are 
already greatly concerned about the 
attitude of the returning service men 
toward strikes and high wages in war 
industries. 

In closing, Lieutenant Wrenn made 
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two major recommendations for the 
Council growing out of his review of 
developments and his attitude as a 
Naval officer: 


1. While planning for the postwar 
period and demobilization is neces- 
sary, we must not prematurely relax 
our effort to win the war. The war is 
far from won; the toughest part of it 
is actually ahead. We have had al- 
ready 25,000 deaths; there will be 
several times that number before we 
are through. In considering the top- 
ics of November 1943, we should not 
forget the topics discussed at the Feb- 
ruary 1943 meeting. 

2. No organization should appoint 
any committee on demobilization or 
war effort problems without first mak- 
ing a survey to determine whether 
other organizations have similar com- 
mittees. A professional organization 
should make a unique contribution to 
a major problem, that is, a unit con- 
tribution to a complex problem that 
will emphasize the association’s spe- 
cial concern. It is absolutely essential 
to reduce the number of independent 
efforts expended on a given problem. 

Three aspects of the postwar coun- 
seling program were presented in the 
morning session: the rehabilitation of 
disabled service men and women, the 
counseling of the able veterans, and 
the guidance of students who are 
working part time or leaving school 
for jobs. 

The first of these aspects was pre- 
sented by Mr. Gilchrist. To retrain 
disabled men for economic indepen- 
dence, to avoid a period of idleness 
between discharge from the Armed 
Forces and acceptance by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, to maintain con- 
tinuity of guidance through an efficient 


cumulative record system, to create 
right attitudes toward themselves and 
the world to which they have re- 
turned, to provide training for work 
that needs to be done after the war, to 
use available facilities such as voca- 
tional schools already built and not 
used to capacity—these are some of 
the specific problems with which Mr. 
Gilchrist and all personnel workers 
who want to see the whole picture are 
concerned. 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED 
VETERANS? 


No greater problem is facing the 
nation today than that of affording to 
returning men and women of the pres- 
ent World War an opportunity to be- 
come financially independent in the 
postwar world. The ravages of war 
do not end when the battle is over. 
While destroyed cities may be rebuilt, 
practically overnight, the shock caused 
by injury and disease can only be al- 
layed through careful medical! treat- 
ment and an assurance to each individ- 
ual that there is a place for him in 
society where he will be independent 
and self-supporting. 

In the present world conflict, the 
manpower employed in the services 
alone is numbered in the millions and 
many men and women returning from 
the service will be in need of physical 
and mental readjustment. It has well 
been said that we may “win the war” 
and at the same time “lose the peace” 
unless a comprehensive and adequate 
plan has been shaped to meet this sit- 
uation. Mindful of the overwhelm- 
ing need to meet the problem, the 
Congress established through the en- 
actment of Public 16, 78th Congress, 


*By William Gilchrist. 
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a program of vocational rehabilitation 
that is being administered through the 
Veterans’ Administration, an arm of 
the Government devoted solely to the 
duty of furnishing medical treatment, 
hospitalization, domiciliary care, and 
monetary benefits to disabled war vet- 
erans. 

From our experience in the First 
World War has come the realization 
that the greatest single step that can 
be taken to assure a wholesome solu- 
tion to this stupendous challenge is to 
afford to these returning disabled vet- 
erans the highest degree of service to 
fit them through advisement and 
training into jobs that will make them 
economically independent. Unless a 
place in the structure of the nation is 
made available to all who have served 
their country, no plan, however elab- 
orate, can be successful. 

The benefits of vocational rehabili- 
tation as provided by the Act are made 
available to that body of men and 
women serving in the Armed Forces 
on or after December 6, 1941, who 
have been either injured in service or 
who are suffering from a disability ag- 
gravated by service to the degree of 
10 per cent or more and who in addi- 
tion have a vocational handicap. 

A vocational handicap will be de- 
termined to exist when upon the basis 
of the evidence of record as to the dis- 
abled person’s education, occupational 
training, and experience, it is found 
the disability will materially interfere 
with securing and pursuing employ- 
ment comparable with that for which 
he is qualified by education, training, 
and experience. 

It goes without saying that no stone 
should be left unturned in the promul- 
gation of a program that will accom- 


plish a true rehabilitation of every 
disabled veteran, not only from a 
medical standpoint but from an eco- 
nomical standpoint as well. The prob- 
lem must be faced with complete 
frankness if the full intent of the 
Congress is to be carried out. To 
accomplish this end the Veterans’ 
Administration has inaugurated a 
rehabilitation program which contem- 
plates two types of training: insti- 
tutional training, and training ‘n- 
industry,” more commonly known as 
training on the job. 

Where classroom instruction is a 
prerequisite in order to develop the 
necessary knowledge required of the 
particular job or employment objec- 
tive, institutional training will precede 
practical training on the job. For in- 
stance, a disabled veteran desiring to 
become a technical draftsman would 
of necessity be in need of a full pro- 
gram of classroom instruction in order 
to develop the technical skills required 
of the employment objective he has 
selected. When those skills have 
been developed sufficiently through 
competent classroom instruction, he 
will be given an opportunity to put 
them into practice through placement 
training on the job. 

There will be many instances where 
such institutional training will not be 
required to train men into employ- 
ability. In the trades, for instance, 
one can develop to a high degree, 
within industry, those skills which are 
necessary in order to command a po- 
sition. A progressive method of up- 
grading within the industry under 
competent supervision makes for the 
best results. For the most part, this 
plan is practical and affords the ulti- 
mate employer an opportunity to rec- 
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ognize inherent worth of the particular 
individual while he is in training. 

One of the most important aspects 
of the rehabilitation training program 
and fundamentally the key to the suc- 
cess of that program will depend upon 
the vocational advisement of the indi- 
vidual concerned. Vocational advise- 
ment is the method or the procedure 
employed to aid and guide a disabled 
veteran in selecting a vocation that 
will utilize to the fullest extent his 
education, experience, aptitudes, and 
abilities. This process may begin 
while the disabled veteran is still hos- 
pitalized and at a time when an 
assurance of security will ease his 
troubled mind and facilitate the prog- 
ress toward proper adjustment. It has 
been our experience through the years 
that the veteran will be more frank 
and sincere in discussing his back- 
ground, schooling, experience, and vo- 
cational interests including even his 
hobbies if the approach is made at a 
time when he understands his physical 
limitations and recognizes the need to 
overcome them. 


The Veterans’ Administration 1s 
emphasizing the necessity of sound 
vocational advisement to the veteran, 
of explaining to him at the outset and 
in the terms of the law that ‘the pur- 
pose of vocational rehabilitation is to 
restore his employability lost by vir- 
tue of a handicap caused by a service- 
incurred disability. In the adjustment 
of each individual case, the fact that 
many jobs in the trade and industrial 
field will disappear upon termination 
of hostilities will not be lost sight of. 
To that end, while the individual 
needs are considered, they must not 
overreach the fact that the final ob- 
jective selected must be in a field that 


will continue to exist in the postwar 
adjustment period. 

When the employment objective 
has been selected and agreed upon, 
mutually satisfactory to the disabled 
veteran and to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and from a medical standpoint 
such objective is within the mental and 
physical capacity of the individual, a 
training program will be arranged that 
will minutely detail the various skills 
and job operations, work tasks, and 
processes essential to meet employ- 
ment requirements. When the veteran 
enters training under these conditions, 
it is the responsibility of the Veterans’ 
Administration to supervise and guide 
the progress of the individual and to 
encourage him to hold fast to his 
purpose. 

The final goal, of course, is rehabili- 
tation into employment and the re- 
sponsibility rests with the Veterans’ 
Administration to see that at the end 
of this training period an actual job 
will be waiting and ready for the in- 
dividual. It has been said that there 
is no shortcut to success and down 
through the years both in war and in 
peace, the truth of that saying has 
been self-evident. It is realized that 
a stupendous task confronts the nation 
today and the Veterans’? Administra- 
tion has been girding itself to prepare 
for the full impact of this task after 
the war is over. 


The success of the rehabilitation 
program inaugurated by the Veterans’ 
Administration must in a very large 
measure depend upon the friendly co- 
operation of management and labor. 
It can be successful only if the body 
politic shows its willingness to make 
available to those disabled veterans 
the opportunity for adequate training 
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and permanent employment in an ob- 
jective where each and every one will 
become financially and economically 
independent. 


CoUNSELING OF ABLE VETERANS* 


Of still more concern to personnel 
workers is the adjustment of veterans 
who do not fall under the jurisdiction 
of the Rehabilitations Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. Every month 30,000 are now 
being discharged from the Armed 
Forces. Eventually approximately 
twenty million from military and 
civilian sources will have to make an 
adjustment to postwar civilian life. 
They are facing the most important 
adjustment in their lives. They need 
expert counseling. Mr. Jager quoted 
one estimate that 200,000 volunteer 
interviewers and 15,000 trained coun- 
selors would be needed to handle this 
problem. Military demobilization will 
be only about one third of the total 
demobilization. 

The need for a census of counselor 
resources is obvious. The use and ex- 
tension of all present resources are 
indicated. Professionally trained per- 
sonnel workers now serving in schools 
and colleges, including the special 
wartime counselors appointed in some 
schools, will make a most important 
contribution. The United States Em- 
ployment Service will help many 
veterans and persons released from 
war industries to get jobs. Members 
of local draft boards and reemploy- 
ment committees will continue their 
work in the postwar period. No one 
agency should be responsible for this 
counseling task. A coordinating com- 





*A summary of the remarks made by Mr. Harry A. 
Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, United States Office of Education, and of the 
discussion which followed. 


munity council, including the school 
system, adult guidance committee, 
health services, psychiatric and social 
services, group work agencies, and so- 
cial and civic clubs would be the best 
means of using well-established facili- 
ties and helping them to pool and 
share their services. Some communi- 
ties have already begun to organize 
for guidance purposes. 

When men and women are demo- 
bilized from both the Army and 
industry, they tend to go home. 
Therefore, an appropriate place for 
counseling them is in the small towns 
and suburbs to which they return. The 
proper time to do this counseling is in 
the interval when they are resting af- 
ter their war efforts. At this time, 
when the individual is in a receptive 
state of mind he should receive help 
in making his personal plans. 


Continuity and coordination should 
characterize the guidance offered to 
this vast number of demobilized men 
and women. Personnel inventories 
begun in high school and college and 
continued during the war by recording 
test results, experiences, and courses, 
should be available for postwar coun- 
seling. At the time of discharge, per- 
sonnel officers in the Armed Forces 
may be able to begin the counseling 
process. After demobilization, trained 
counselors who have been in active 
combat service, working with other 
professional personnel workers who 
know about conditions at home, would 
be most effective in redirecting men 
and women to prepare for and enter 
new types of jobs. These professional 
workers would be the hub of a com- 
munity center for guidance through 
which all professional and lay re- 
sources would be coordinated. 
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GuipancE oF Younc WorkKERs’ 


Guidance workers in junior and 
senior high schools, while contributing 
to the counseling of demobilized men 
and women, are still more directly 
concerned with young people fourteen 
to eighteen years of age. During the 
last decade this group has passed 
through a kaleidoscope of employment 
situations, from an impasse as to op- 
portunities for any kind of suitable 
remunerative work to an insistent de- 
mand for their labor. 

During the last three years the 
number of young workers has more 
than trebled. The increase is propor- 
tionately greater in the fourteen to fif- 
teen year old group than in the sixteen 
to seventeen age group. In the late 
spring of 1943, there were four mil- 
lion persons employed and in military 
service in excess of anticipated normal. 
Of these, one million were fourteen 
through seventeen years of age. 

In counseling this group of young 
people a number of factors should be 
considered: 

1. Are standards for child labor 
that have been built with such strug- 
gles over a long period of years to be 
broken down under war pressures? 

2. Are the jobs for which the labor 
of these young people is demanded 
essential to the war effort? Are adults 
indulging in peacetime luxuries at the 
expense of child labor? 

3. Are youth fourteen to eighteen 
years of age neglecting education 
needed to prepare them for most ef- 
fective war work and for meeting 
manifold postwar problems? Are they 
getting the essentials of education? Do 

‘Presented by Beatrice McConnell, Director, Indus- 


trial Division, Children’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor, 


parents realize the value of schooling 
versus a job? 


4. Is the social development of 
these young people being neglected? 

5. Are they being subjected to 
physical strain that is undermining 
their health? During the war an in- 
crease in tuberculosis in the fifteen to 
seventeen year old group has been 
reported. 

Part-time work has been suggested 
as the best way in which young people 
now in school may contribute to war 
production and at the same time safe- 
guard their education and health. One 
of the most promising plans is the 
four-four program in which students 
go to school four hours and work four 
hours in an industry. Thus a pair of 
boys are responsible for an eight-hour 
shift. This kind of program definitely 
limits the time spent in school and in 
industry, and has been worked out co- 
operatively, more successfully thus 
far in war industries than in civilian 
industries. In programs of part-time 
work there are, as in full-time em- 
ployment, problems of too long hours, 
school credit for part-time work, 
physical strain, health, and safety that 
can best be solved by community 
groups working together. Recently an 
official statement of policies for part- 
time employment of youth® has been 
issued that will be useful as an instru- 
ment for community groups. 


Guidance workers have much to 
contribute to programs for part-time 
employment of school youth through 


"Statement of Policies and Standards Governing the 
Nonagricultural Employment of In-School Urban 
Youth Under 18 Years of Age, issued by the War 
Manpower Commission; U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency; and Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. Copies are available on request 
to the Children’s Bureau. 
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counseling students on their choice in 
undertaking part-time work, on jobs 
suitable for them and on appropriate 
standards and conditions of work, and 
also through relating their activities 
closely to placement of the student 
and the issuance of work permits for 
them. 


In closing, Miss McConnell empha- 
sized two fundamental considerations: 


1. That a young person should not 
make the decision to leave school and 
go to work until he has had opportu- 
nity to counsel with someone who 
knows both his potentialities and the 
employment opportunities and condi- 
tions in the community and will con- 
sider all the factors in the situation 
with him. 


2. That guidance and counseling 
services in the schools should be 
strengthened and expanded in order 
to help each individual make the 
most of the appropriate opportunities 
open to him. Thus many potential 
problems of rehabilitation will be pre- 
vented. 


Mr. Jager likewise emphasized the 
preventive aspect of guidance. If 
counseling has been well done, he 
said, there should be little need for 
rehabilitation. 


In regard to the increased employ- 
ment of boys and girls fourteen to 
fifteen years old, he pointed out that 
school enrollment figures, while show- 
ing a decrease of about 20 per cent in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades, do 
not show a corresponding decrease in 
the younger group. This suggests that 
most of the fourteen to fifteen year 
olds now obtaining employment are 
from the group who usually leave 
school early. 





Once youngsters have left school 
and have experienced the indepen- 
dence that comes from earning thirty 
dollars or more a week, they should 
be treated as adults. When they re- 
turn to school, teachers and counselors 
should be prepared to educate and 
counsel them as adults and to make 
appropriate changes in the curriculum. 
It is therefore desirable for counselors 
to take advantage of opportunities for 
real work experience such as those of- 
fered in the Chrysler plant in Detroit. 
Otherwise these worldly-wise young- 
sters may say to counselors, “You 
don’t know as much about working as 
we do.” In addition to a realistic un- 
derstanding of working conditions, 
counselors need in-service training on 
the job, summer courses, and other 
educational opportunities to prepare 
them for their new counseling respon- 
sibilities. 


PRESERVATION OF SOCIAL VALUES 


Counseling always takes place in a 
setting. It is given direction by social 
values. It is blocked by unfavorable 
social and economic conditions. Of all 
types of counseling the most difficult 
is that which aims to change the indi- 
vidual’s social attitudes. 

The nature of social values in time 
of war, their relationship to freedom, 
democracy and responsibility, criteria 
by means of which we may judge a 
person’s social values, and pathways to 
putting our values to work were pre- 
sented by Mr. Robert P. Lane in a 
paper published in full on the preced- 
ing pages. President Harry D. 
Gideonse of Brooklyn College spoke 
informally on the same subject and 
both he and Mr. Lane participated in 
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the discussion. Some of the ideas pre- 
sented follow: 

In rapidly changing times it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between Jiberal 
and wnliberal, for liberalism may con- 
tain elements that destroy the basis 
for freedom. Accordingly, one’s lib- 
eralism should be seasoned with sus- 
picion lest some of the liberal theories 
undermine, in the end, our social 
structure. Especially while war is be- 
ing waged, some of our liberal atti- 
tudes must be held in abeyance; they 
will be strained and bent in order to 
accommodate war’s demands. If the 
war is short, recovery of liberal atti- 
tudes may be made; if the state of war 
continues too long or occurs too often, 
some degree of liberalism is probably 
irrevocably lost. The spirit of free- 
dom is a jealous spirit; it demands 
recognition of threats to freedom. The 
extent to which we extract from the 
war values with which to build the 
postwar world depends on values de- 
veloped during the war. 


One value that is constantly attrib- 
uted to the war is the increased ma- 
turity of the men in active service. In 
the last war this value was probably 
realized, but today military experi- 
ences are so widely different that we 
cannot assume that the maturation 
process is accelerated either uniformly 
with all men, or at all. For example, 
the bomber crews who have an intense 
type of experience that exhausts their 
emotional and physical resources ac- 
quire an entirely different degree of 
maturity from that of the ground 
crews who are buried in monotonous 
routine in obscure English villages. 
Equally different is the experience of 
men who wage war by occupying an 
island and spend their time in a strug- 


gle with mosquitoes and snake bites, 
making contact with the outside world 
only occasionally when a plane passes 
by. War experience and the kind and 
degree of maturity it develops must 
obviously be viewed in a diversified 
way, if we would deal realistically 
with men returning from military 
service. 

The values of vocational as against 
liberal education are likewise being 
discussed at length. Few persons real- 
ize that many “classic” subjects like 
Latin are being taken today largely 
for vocational reasons—as preparation 
for teaching Latin or in premedical 
courses, whereas a “vulgar” subject 
like economics actually attracts stu- 
dents for cultural reasons. The nature 
of a liberal arts program and ways in 
which it should be modified needs fur- 
ther study. In President Gideonse’s 
opinion it would be alike disastrous to 
spill over into vocationalism or to re- 
create a classical education, in the old 
sense, without attention and emphasis 
on social problems. Neither a purely 
vocational nor a purely intellectual 
program is relevant to present needs. 

Values must be realistically defined 
before we can talk about preserving 
them. They must become a more in- 
trinsic part of all education. The Army 
and Navy have demonstrated methods 
in advance of those employed in civil- 
ian life. The use of films, for example, 
has already been proved to be exceed- 
ingly effective. By building on the 
education the men have already ac- 
quired, and under strong motivation, 
instruction has been highly successful. 

The new program for building val- 
ues arises out of school, college, and 
community experience. In the present 
activities, especially in group activities, 
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is the germ of a sound educational pro- 
gram. Democracy begins in the small 
groups in families, schools, on cam- 
puses, and in communities. Values 
not derived from interpersonal rela- 
tions in small groups will be merely 
verbal. Many groups, working toward 
a common goal, develop certain values 
as a result of group experience. There 
is a danger in accelerated programs 
that neglect group experience, the 
while they meet the need of certain 
individuals for quick preparation for 
specific tasks, or help veterans, after 
the war, to escape the competition of 
the eighteen-year-old whose education 
was not delayed by war. We must 
build systematically and professionally 
on the best in our present situation, for 
free men can live as free men only if 
they have a common core of shared 
values and habits of working together. 

In summarizing the afternoon dis- 
cussion, Miss Starbuck said that this 
meeting should stimulate further dis- 
cussion and action. There has been 
too much discussion and too little par- 
ticipation in community enterprises. 
We should put into the peacetime pro- 
gram something akin to the “moral 
equivalent of war.” We should chan- 
nel the motivation, the drives, the 
common objectives that arise from the 
need of winning the war into peace- 
time activities. Only thus can we 
translate our social values and ideals 
into action. 


ProBLEMs OF GUIDANCE OF RURAL 
Youtn’ 


Guidance in rural areas should be 
attacked on three fronts—state lead- 
ership, education of principals and 

"Report prepared by: Frank W. Cyr, Fannie W. 


Dunn, Latham Hatcher, Harry A. Jager, Elise Mul- 
ler, and Ruth Strang. 


teachers-in-service in the guidance 
point of view and procedures, and bet- 
ter preparation of prospective teach- 
ers and administrators for their 
guidance responsibilities. Mr. Harry 
A. Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formational and Guidance Service, 
United States Office of Education, 
from his vantage point of a nation- 
wide view of conditions, reported spe- 
cific progress along each of these lines. 

Thirty-five state departments of 
education have supervisors who fre- 
quently give major attention to rural 
areas. In one county, for example, 
the superintendent has called princi- 
pals together and they, in turn, have 
called their faculties together for the 
purpose of developing the guidance 
program in every school in the county. 
They have first considered making an 
inventory of every pupil and of the 
vocational and other resources of the 
area and bringing these two sources of 
information together in a counseling 
procedure. They have found it desir- 
able to select the member of the fac- 
ulty best fitted for the position to serve 
as chairman or coordinator and to en- 
courage every member of the faculty 
to make his unique contribution to the 
guidance program. For example, the 
agriculture teacher may make a com- 
munity survey; the commercial teach- 
er may study vocational opportunities 
in the business world and make fol- 
low-up studies of drop-outs and grad- 
uates. By canvassing and coordinating 
community resources for guidance, the 
guidance workers in schools may ob- 
tain valuable advisory and referral 
service for their pupils. 

A functioning guidance program 
will not only result in better adjust- 
ment for individual pupils, such as 
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placing the right boy on the right 
farm, but will also result in changes 
in the curriculum and instruction, such 
as correspondence courses, homemak- 
ing classes, and greater sensitivity to 
the needs of the individual pupils in 
every class. In short, the understand- 
ing of individual pupils and of the 
community will lead to flexibility and 
ingenuity in providing the experiences 
that every pupil needs. Thus the 
guidance program becomes an asset to 
the teacher of every subject. 

In many institutions for the educa- 
tion of teachers, a semester of guidance 
is being required for every teacher. 
The purpose of this course is to sup- 
plement the guidance emphasis in the 
other courses and to give teachers a 
background that will help them (1) 
to understand and cooperate in the 
total guidance program of the schools 
in which they teach; (2) to acquire 
guidance procedures appropriate for 
use in their classes, clubs, and in con- 
ferences with parents; and (3) to lay 
the foundation for the development 
of future leaders in the field of gui- 
dance. Maine has inaugurated this 
plan in all its normal training schools 
this fall. 

In addition to this overview of de- 
velopments in the country as a whole, 
the committee discussed the following 
specific problems: 

1. How can the potential values 
of work experience be realized and its 
possible dangers be avoided? 

If a sound guidance program is in 
operation, there will be a periodic 
study of the records of every pupil, 
with the educational value of work ex- 
perience in mind. Work experience 
has great potential value, not only for 
the development of vocational skills, 


but also for the gaining of understand- 
ing of different kinds of work and 
workers, of employer-employee rela- 
tions, of economic problems, and for 
general outcomes in character devel- 
opment. The potential values will be 
realized only if there is guidance in 
selecting work experience. For ex- 
ample, economic problems arising 
from the work experience should be 
viewed from all angles of employer 
and employee, of patriotism and prof- 
it, of personal advantage and social 
usefulness. Relative values of taking 
care of children and serving as hospi- 
tal aides should be considered. To 
many high school pupils, working in 
the hospital seems the more important 
until they see that taking care of chil- 
dren is a way of finding out whether 
one likes to work with children as 
teacher, librarian, or playground di- 
rector. Adequate interpretation re- 
quires time and a modified curriculum. 
Instead of condensing the curriculum, 
educators should change the curricu- 
lum to include educational values 
integrated with the pupils’ work 
experiences. When contemplating the 
introduction of part-time work in 
teachers’ colleges, few persons con- 
sider whether the work experience is 
worth the sacrifice of more adequate 
and quick preparation for teaching and 
of the social experiences which these 
prospective teachers need for their de- 
velopment as persons who, through 
their personality, could contribute 
most to growing children. 

2. How can the school help rural 
young people to decide whether to 
continue in farm work or to take jobs 
in factories; and, if they choose the 
latter, to prepare them for experiences 
they will face in cities? 
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Both pupils and teachers need en- 
lightenment about the confining na- 
ture of industrial work, the crowded 
subways and buses, and the lack of 
outdoor life. They need to know about 
the resources for medical care and 
recreation in cities. Institutes for 
teachers might well study this prob- 
lem concretely and realistically. Boys 
and girls who have been in industry 
might recount their vocational experi- 
ences to rural students and teachers, 
thus giving them a realistic view of 
what is involved in going to work in 
the city. Realistic accounts of how 
they found a room, difficulties they 
encountered and how they met them, 
their daily schedule, and an accurate 
description of the work they do give 
an excellent basis for discussing the 
best ways of meeting the situation.* 

3. What kind of information do 
rural youth need? How can we help 
them to get this information? 

Three methods of providing sources 
of information and counseling services 
were suggested: 

a. Extension of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service to rural areas. The 
U. S. Employment Service has not yet 
adapted its services to the rural com- 
munities and, except in a few situa- 
tions, has not worked through the 
schools, using them as branch offices 
and setting up forms and procedures 
to facilitate the combined services of 
both agencies. 

b. A county guidance worker in co- 
operation with the U. S. Employment 
Service, as developed in the Harlan 
County experiment. 

"See Guiding Rural Youth Magazine presented by 
the Institute Central Committee and the Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth, Washington, D. C. A brief 
mimeographed handbook directed specifically to young 


people facing problems of migration is due to appear 
soon. 


c. Mobile units that would bring 
exhibits, motion picture films and 
equipment, and other educational aids 
to remote country places. From within 
the educational system itself, the 
present extension of state supervision 
of guidance, mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this report, is providing new 
resources for rural schools in informa- 
tion and methods. 


4. How may rural young people be 
helped (a) to decide whether to re- 
turn to the farm after they have been 
in the Armed Forces or working in 
industries and (b) to obtain training 
and make adjustments if they return 
to the land? 

Many young people who have taken 
war jobs have obtained an abnormal 
concept of the value of their labor. 
Unless they are convinced of the val- 
ues of country life for them, they will 
reluctantly leave the cities to which 
they have become attracted. Still, 
their roots were in the rural area, and 
those whose values are there, too, will 
return with anticipation rather than 
resignation. While rural children are 
still in school, they should develop an 
awareness of the relative value of city 
and country life. After they have 
migrated to the city, this study may be 
continued by youth centers in the city. 
Both rural and city young people 
should see motion pictures and partici- 
pate in discussions that bring out the 
values of both rural and city life. Mu- 
tual understanding is needed, and a 
tendency to view farm and city in re- 
lation to the region and country as a 
whole. Boys who have been in camps 
in different parts of the country should 
be encouraged to share their experi- 
ences with boys and girls who have 
not had this opportunity. In one 
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school a wartime club was organized 
in which members read letters they 
had received from friends and rela- 
tives in the Service and wrote letters 
and sent packages to them. Mutual 
understanding is likewise needed to 
reduce conflicts of attitudes toward 
having and rearing children, preserv- 
ing food, and other details of family 
life, on the part of rural and city 


young people who intermarry. Simul- 
taneously, people who have remained 
in the country should be guided in 
their planning for the return of men 
in the Armed Services and for the 
larger number of men and women 
who will be demobilized from war 
industries. Many teachers now in 
service are not prepared to guide and 
instruct these more mature students. 





* * * 
POSTWAR JOBS 


Counselors, deans, advisers, placement officers, librarians, teachers, parents, and students, 
who want to know more about postwar jobs, will find helpful information in a series of Occu- 
pational Abstracts covering ten occupations in which the experts expect employment to increase 
at just about the time when returning soldiers and dismissed war workers will be looking for 
new jobs. 

Each abstract will cover postwar employment prospects, nature of the work, abilities and 
training required, entrance and advancement, earnings, number and distribution of workers, 
advantages and disadvantages, and sources of further information. 

The price is $2.50 for the series. Order from Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
University, 87 Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


The publication of a research bulletin entitled The Nation’s School after a Year of War 
will be of interest to many deans. It is an inventory of changes in education during the 
year and of trends in enrollment, teaching, personnel, attendance, and financing. 


* * * 


AWARDS FOR RESEARCH 


Pi Lambda Theta announces two awards of $400 each, to be granted on or before Sep- 
tember 15, 1944, for significant research studies in education. An unpublished study on any 
aspect of the professional problems of women may be submitted by any individual whether or 
not engaged at present in educational work, or by any chapter or group of members of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

Three copies of the final report of the completed research study shall be submitted to 
the Committee on Studies and Awards by August 1, 1944. Information concerning the 
awards and the form in which the final report shall be prepared will be furnished upon 
request. All inquiries should be addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Studies and 
Awards, May Seagoe, University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 


ok * * 


The theme of the annual observance of Brotherhood Week, February 
20-26, 1944, is “Brotherhood or Chaos—History Shall Not Repeat Itself.” 
3,000 communities in the United States participated in the 1943 observance, 
with schools and colleges taking a conspicuous part. Free program aids, 
including pageants, plays, posters, 2 movie, and outlines of other activities 
are available for this year’s observance by writing to The National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 16, New York. 
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Personnel Trends in Universities 


KATE HEVNER MUELLER 


The size and heterogeneity of the 
student body on any university cam- 
pus magnify the difficulties and com- 
plexities of every problem that arises. 
To be accurately informed on campus 
conditions and to understand student 
attitude and opinion become in them- 
selves major problems. In 1943 all 
personnel problems in general are ag- 
gravated by the disrupted housing 
programs, by the presence of armed 
forces and other training groups whose 
daily regime and curricula are alien to 
the campus, by the increasing instabil- 
ity of social and economic conditions, 
and in many cases by great losses in 
leadership and manpower in faculty 
and administrative staffs. More than 
ever there is a need for the clear rec- 
ognition and delineation of current 
trends and for imagination and perse- 
verance in handling them. 


VOCATIONAL PRESSURES 


Speaking in vague terms of “ex- 
panding opportunities for women at 
the close of the war,” continuously in- 
creasing numbers of representatives of 
business and industry are coming to 
college campuses by letter or in per- 
son to recruit women students as im- 
mediate or potential employees. As 
inducements to women students they 
are offering one or more of the fol- 
lowing in various programs: free 
education, spending allowances, guar- 
anteed jobs and wage scales, coun- 
seling on the job by company 
representatives, special arrangements 
with colleges for changes in sequences 
leading to the desired degrees and 





preparation for the desired jobs at one 
and the same time, free visits to the 
site of future employment. To add 
to the confusion of the students, the 
Government presents opportunities for 
free training in nursing and calls to 
their attention the need for women in 
the Armed Forces and in civil service 
positions. At the same time the press 
cites a shortage in the fields of social 
service, home economics, teaching, and 
professions such as medicine and law. 

Within the) colleges themselves, the 
various schools and faculties seek to 
recruit enrollment from among the 
women. There never has been a group 
of college students subjected to such 
high pressure salesmanship in the aca- 
demic fields as the college women of 
today, and the pressure is rising. 

The problem of vocational and aca- 
demic guidance under these circum- 
stances grows more difficult as the 
pressures increase. Careful objective 
analyses of student abilities and inter- 
ests along with a knowledge of the 
socio-economic status and the character 
traits of individual students become 
the only safeguard against decisions 
based upon emotional appeal and 
monetary rewards. The fact that op- 
portunities for women students have 
increased in number, if not in kind, 
will be good only if wise choices in 
the light of such information are 
made. And even then, too great a 
shift into non-traditional fields in an- 
swer to the immediate needs of the 
hour may over-emphasize the problem 
of adjustment of the sexes with re- 
spect to employment after the war. 
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The personnel officer should provide 
for the woman student, in much the 
same way that in recent times facts for 
the consumer are provided as an aid to 
the interpretation of advertising, the 
information and guidance that will 
help her to assay the present voca- 
tional opportunities. — M. Eunice 
Hitton, Dean of Women and Profes- 
sor of Education, Syracuse University. 


StuDENT ATTITUDES 


In this autumn of 1943, college 
women in general on our campus 
manifest behavior considerably differ- 
ent from that of last year. In my 
opinion they are notably calmer, more 
businesslike about their studies, and 
are getting more sleep. There is much 
less tension. 

The reasons for this change are 
probably numerous. At the end of 
two years the war is an accepted fact 
—a reality we live with daily, but it is 
easier to live with a fact that has once 
been accepted than it is to adjust to a 
fearful unknown. Moreover, the men 
the non-freshmen women are inter- 
ested in are, for the most part, “away” 
which makes for daily letters but bet- 
ter quiet hours! Men in our naval 
unit are of course restricted, so that 
dating occurs only on Saturday night. 
Among the resident women this pro- 
vides an opportunity for systematic 
attention to college work and recrea- 
tion. 

As in many other institutions, our 
enrollment of women shows an in- 
crease of fifteen per cent accompanied 
by an over-all decrease of twelve per 
cent in the university. Housing, in 
spite of the purchase of additional dor- 
mitory space, has been insufficient to 
meet the demand, with the result that 


a considerable number of students 
spend from two to three hours a day 
in transportation. 

The events of the last two years 
have had a sobering, maturing effect 
on all of our students. There are 
many signs of an increased response to 
civic needs. A good many women have 
undertaken part-time work in the local 
stores; two hundred women applied 
to the Red Cross for training as nurses’ 
aides; an increasing number are serv- 
ing as volunteers in settlement houses 
and other social agencies including the 
local USO. Women seem to be giv- 
ing serious thought to their roles as 
present or future wives and mothers. 
I hear not one word of self-pity. 

There are, of course, numerous ex- 
ceptions to this pattern of maturity, 
and the exceptions keep any adminis- 
trative office very busy. It seems to 
me that out of boredom or weariness 
in well-doing, a good many students 
may—as individuals or groups—have 
lapses that we do well to try to fore- 
stall—Rutu O. McCarn, Counselor 
to Women, Northwestern University. 


THE Missourr UNIVERSITY 
Hostess Corps 


Early in the spring semester of 
1943 the women’s organizations on 
the campus realized that there was a 
real service they might contribute on 
the home front in the field of recrea- 
tion for the service men on the cam- 
pus. Both Diesel Engine Navy 
Trainees and Air Corps Cadets were 
at that time on the campus. Plans took 
form, and the Canteen Hostess Corps, 
composed of some three hundred and 
fifty women students, was organized. 
Both Corps officers and cadettes peti- 
tioned for membership, and those who 
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became members were chosen only af- 
ter careful consideration was given to 
each candidate. The Corps reserved 
the right to reject any applicant on 
the basis of poor health, academic 
standing, or conduct. Every cadette 
signified her willingness to give her 
time and service even at a sacrifice of 
personal wishes and to abide by the 
regulations of the Corps. It was un- 
derstood, from the beginning, that the 
Corps was not to be used as a dating 
bureau but that the cadettes would ac- 
cept the same responsibility for fur- 
nishing wholesome entertaining that 
the professional person accepts for her 
job. U.S.O. standards and programs 
were studied, as well as information 
available on similar activities on other 
campuses, and the best ideas incorpo- 
rated into the program. 

The Corps is organized into smaller 
units of fifteen cadettes, each unit hav- 
ing both a captain and a lieutenant. 
The captain is responsible for keeping 
her unit notified of appointments, for 
checking the attendance, for coaching 
her cadettes in their hostess duties, and 
then for seeing that the unit functions 
when on duty. The lieutenant is an 
understudy and assumes responsibility 
if the captain should be absent. 

During the summer session a 
smaller Corps carried on the Canteens 
and also assisted in giving some week- 
end outdoor dances for all students, 
both service and civilian. The Hostess 
Corps has also sponsored dances for 
service groups from Ft. Leonard 
Wood, our nearby Army camp. Re- 
quests have been received for similar 
events this fall. 

What is a Canteen at Missouri? It 
means the entertainment furnished 
during the hours between mess and 





study (6:45 to 8:00 p.m.) at the Stu- 
dent Activity Building. The most 
popular form of entertainment is 
dancing, though there is increasing in- 
terest in the other activities such as 
the Encore Hour (recorded music) 
and the Craft Shop. Table tennis, 
billiards, and card games of all kinds 
are available for those who do not care 
to dance. 

This program has proved popular 
not only with the service men but with 
the women as well. Through this 
media any and all service men are 
given an opportunity to participate in 
campus activities and become acquaint- 
ed with the total extracurricular pro- 
gram of the campus. 

Official hostess identification badges 
are given each of the registered host- 
esses and must be worn to each func- 
tion for which a hostess is assigned. 
They serve as an informal means of 
introduction. Such badges are not 
transferable. The badge of a hostess 
may be revoked for any of the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) refusing to attend a 
party, at which she was scheduled to 
serve, three successive times for any 
reasons but work, a class, illness, or 
absence from the city; (2) three non- 
appearances (non-successive), during 
a quarter, to parties at which the host- 
ess had agreed to function; (3) five 
late arrivals. The rigid rules seem 
necessary to assure successful func- 
tioning of the Corps as a whole, and 
also to admit women students, peti- 
tioning late, to the Corps. 

A hostess must be in attendance at 
a party from its official opening until 
closing time unless excused by the 
Chief Hostess after the captain has 
been notified by the girl. No hostess 
is to arrive at the Canteen escorted by 
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a service man, but she may leave with 
a service man at the end of the party. 


Carefully prepared instruction 
sheets are given to each hostess and 
officer that they may be fully cogni- 
zant of the spirit of the Corps and 
instructed in the procedures. Hints 
on personal hygiene, clothing, and 
personal conduct are given both orally 
and in writing. Promotion from ca- 
dette to officer depends upon personal 
development, ability, and interest in 
the promotion of the Corps.—THEL- 
MA Mitts, Director of Student Ac- 
tivities for Women, The University 
of Missouri. 


CoorDINATION OF War ACTIVITIES 


During the first term after Pearl 
Harbor, a student war council was or- 
ganized and later re-organized as War 
Board. This group, under the Execu- 
tive Council of the Associated Students 
of the University of California, inves- 
tigates and makes initial decisions on 
all appeals for organized student vol- 
unteer work. War Board assigns ap- 
peals that it accepts to student groups 
who sponsor the projects. Thus, the 
Red Cross work room for surgical 
dressings, having been accepted by 
War Board, was referred to Panile, an 
honor organization of sophomore 
women who are prominent in activi- 
ties. Panile organized the first work 
room, did much of the inspecting, 
packing, and instruction and then 
turned the project over to the new 
initiates. They work under the su- 
pervision of one adult Red Cross 
instructor. 


Of special interest is the all-campus 
registration of women in the WOWS 


(Women Organized for War Serv- 
ice). This project was also accepted 
by War Board and assigned to the up- 
per division women’s activity honor 
society, Prytanean. Sign-ups are 
taken during the first weeks of the 
term for some seven types of volun- 
teer war work; the blanks are turned 
over to the head of the project; Pry- 
tanean maintains an advisory relation 
to the project as a help to the Wom- 
en’s Director of War Work who is a 
member of War Board. Among the 
projects now operating on the campus 
are the surgical dressings unit, a cleri- 
cal unit that works for the rationing 
board, a unit that works at harvesting 
and the canneries (this is paid work), 
service men’s entertainment, a youth 
leadership unit doing volunteer play- 
ground and other community service 
work, a unit working at the Aircraft 
Warning Service in San Francisco, and 
a unit of War Stamp and Bond sales- 
women. These are entirely extracur- 
ricular and to be distinguished from 
the graduate nurse’s aides whose con- 
tinued volunteer work is not included 
under the WOWS organization. 

An extension of the volunteer pro- 
gram this term is the organization of a 
war council for each of the two major 
groups of the women’s living groups, 
Panhellenic and the Women’s Dormi- 
tory Association. The two councils 
have set up a point system for the vol- 
unteer work under the WOWS and 
there is a competition each month for 
the “sorority of the month” and the 
“dormitory of the month” based on 
the highest average number of points. 
— Mary B. Davinson, Dean of 
Women, The University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 
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College Deans in Wartime 


ETHEL TILLEY AND MARGUERITE WYNNE-ROBERTS 


DEANS AND THE PRESENT 
EMERGENCY 


An emergency is an unexpected 
height in an otherwise familiar land- 
scape. Such, I take it, is the essential 
nature of the situation that faces us as 
deans of women in these days. We 
are acquainted with the general form 
of most problems that students bring 
to us today: marriage and/or the de- 
gree; the alluring job or the college 
education; vocational training or col- 
lege education. These are persistent, 
perplexing questions in a society like 
ours. The war has given them greater 
prominence in individual cases, but not 
new quality. 

Deans are still confronted with the 
most fundamental difficulty of the 
woman’s college, the discrepancy be- 
tween the student’s intellectual ma- 
turity and her social and emotional 
maturity. To solve this problem, in 
its present intensified form, the dean 
must be sure of her own position. She 
must be convinced of the importance 
of intellectual experiences and of the 
role of the educated woman in any 
community. For the tide of anti- 
intellectualism, seeping into our na- 
tional life from many sides, will be 
increasingly reflected in student minds, 
and we cannot rely on personal influ- 
ence alone to combat it. Only if we 


emphasize the importance of the in- 
tellectual life in our present world 
can we help students to find its true 
meaning in the welter of today’s 
conflicts. 

This task is one we cannot do by 
ourselves. 


By definition, if not by 
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nature, deans are a kind of buffer state 
between faculty and student body. We 
should use this position today, as never 
before, not only to make the faculty’s 
concern with ideas seem real to stu- 
dents, but especially to help the fac- 
ulty become aware of the forces that 
are confusing and troubling students. 
I do not mean in any sense that the 
dean should divulge student confi- 
dence, but I believe that an occasional 
general indication of the problems 
facing students may help faculty 
members to realize that the classroom 
experience is on trial today for many, 
even for the best students. Faculties 
are liable to feel that the college does 
not have to prove itself. They easily 
misinterpret the intellectual imma- 
turity of the student, and cannot know 
as well as we do that concern for 
fathers, brothers, and fiances in the 
Armed Services produces an emotional 
maturity or in some instances an hys- 
terical escape from this maturity, 
which is out of proportion with the 
students’ intellectual attainments. 

The dean' who is rethinking ac- 
tively her own convictions and who 
can interpret the uncertainty in the 
students’ minds to the faculty is ful- 
filling her function as college coun- 
selor in a great national emergency.— 
Rosemary Park, Dean of Freshmen, 
Connecticut College, New London, 
Connecticut. 


Specific instances of activities in a 
college program in gear with present 
conditions were reported as follows: 


On Hood College campus we have 
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an Extra-Curricular Council com- 
posed of a representative of the 
Administration, five members of the 
faculty, and eight students. The 
Council has charge of all the extra- 
curricular activities on campus. 

This fall the Council made a thor- 
ough study of the war activities in our 
town, Frederick, Maryland. Each 
member on the Council investigated a 
particular activity. The need for 
workers, the qualifications of workers, 
and the functions they were to per- 
form were determined. This report 
was brought back to the Council and 
the most important projects were se- 
lected. An outline of the report was 
sent to each organization on campus. 

Each of these campus organizations 
studied the entire program of work to 
be done and selected one activity it 
wished to sponsor. There was no 
pressure on any group to participate. 
Everyone was interested because 
everyone on campus had been in- 
formed of the plan and had some part 
in developing it. 

A representative from each campus 
organization met with the Council to 
plan the execution of the program. In 
some instances several organizations 
wished to sponsor the same activity. 
These groups decide to “combine op- 
erations” and work together. This 
tended to simplify the program, to 
prevent duplication of effort, and to 
achieve more effective results. 

The following assignments were 
made: 

The Cooperative Government As- 
sociation offered to sponsor the Na- 
tional War Fund Drive, to sell war 
bonds and stamps, and to do work on 
the rationing board. 

The senior commission originated 


the WORMS—Women’s Organiza- 
tion for Relief of Manpower Short- 
age. The sophomore class agreed to 
take responsibility for obtaining blood 
donations. 

The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation were particularly interested 
in youth group work, postwar plan- 
ning, and race relations. 

The Athletic Association undertook 
to sponsor the physical fitness pro- 
gram, life saving classes, and country 
and folk dancing. 

The Blue and Grey, the college pa- 
per, offered to carry news of all these 
war projects. The Herald, the lit- 
erary magazine, promised to write edi- 
torials and to post up-to-date material 
on the war activities bulletin board. 

The Science Club organized first 
aid classes, home nursing classes, and 
nurses’ aide courses. 

The Arts Club promised to be the 
clearing house for all posters made on 
campus. 

The Literature Club agreed to 
publicize radio programs and to spon- 
sor outstanding ones. They also asked 
to be in charge of a drive to get fur- 
niture for the WAC’s recreation room 
at a nearby camp. 

The Home Economics Club asked 
to sponsor the making of surgical 
dressings and to organize a canteen 
aides’ course. 

Music organizations will be ready 
to give concerts wherever needed. 

Already the campus is alive with 
activity. Every student has signed up 
for at least three hours a week of war 
activity. Usually the student allo- 
cated one hour for physical fitness and 
two hours for volunteer work. In 
addition, she pledged to buy war 
stamps. We had 100 per cent fac- 
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ulty and student participation in the 
National War Fund drive. 

Town Hall, a discussion group, in 
cooperation with the Y.W.C.A., is 
conducting study groups on postwar 
planning, as well as forums on cur- 
rent events. 

The Marionettes have already com- 
bined forces with the Army Camp by 
giving a play on campus. This club 
also sponsors a library story-telling 
hour for war workers’ children and 
radio programs on the local station. 
An educational program was given 
before an assembly of faculty and 
students to stir up interest in the pro- 
fession of teaching. The program in- 
cluded an exhibit of clever posters 
and gave opportunity for students to 
register for teaching positions. 

We have had a dance once a week 
for the Navy V-5 Air Cadets and 
Navy V-12 groups at a nearby college. 
We have a very friendly relationship 
with an Army camp in town where 
most of the personnel are young col- 
lege men. The students run a digni- 
fied and satisfactory “Date Bureau” 
and are altruistic enough to take turns 
so that every girl has a chance to par- 
ticipate. 

One of the most original activities 
is the Women’s Organization for Re- 
lief of Manpower Shortage — the 
WORMS. There are Flat Worms 
who help in the college laundry; Cut 
Worms who work in the kitchen; 
Glow Worms who take responsibility 
for lighting and technical repairs; 
Red-tape Worms who assist with Air 
Raid regulations; Angle Worms who 
handle the publicity for the organiza- 
tion; Earth Worms who rake leaves 
and do similar work on the campus. 
Other WORMS will be created as 





need arises. Each member of this 
organization is expected to give one 
hour a week to one of the groups. 

The work of the Extra-Curricular 
Council was facilitated by having each 
girl fill out a registration card stating 
the kind of work she wanted to do. 
Each organization has the cards for 
each activity it sponsors, so that it can 
make a close check on whether each girl 
does what she promised to do. Recog- 
nition of work accomplished will be 
made at intervals throughout the year. 
A card for each girl is filed in the office 
of the Director of Student Personnel, 
where a record is kept of each stu- 
dent’s academic and extra-curricular 
activities. 


In these ways, through the Extra- 
Curricular Council, important war 
work is being done and at the same 
time students are learning to be re- 
liable citizens, to develop leadership 
ability, and to take responsibility in 
their community.—Rutu E. Perry, 
Dean of Women, Hood College, 
Maryland. 


Day STuDENTs ON A COLLEGE 
CaMPus 


On many college campuses, day 
students used to be regarded as step- 
children. They drifted through col- 
lege with no focus for their interests 
and, unless they had unusual ability, 
their experience was usually one-sided. 
In Russell Sage College, the day stu- 
dents, who comprise more than a 
fourth of the total student body, are 
not an isolated or neglected group. 
They are prominent in extra-curricu- 
lar activities, and, by virtue of their 
abilities and their leadership qualities, 
they hold offices in class and all-col- 
lege organizations. They act in plays, 
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sing in the choir and glee club, serve 
on the editorial staff of college pub- 
lications, and win academic honors. 
Their headquarters is a house similar 
to the dormitories, named Van Der 
Heyden House. Here they are as- 
signed lockers, get their mail, eat their 
lunches, give parties, and meet their 
friends. The girls are called “Van 
Der Heyden House Students” — 
rarely “day students”—and they con- 
sider themselves an intrinsic part of 
the college. 

From the standpoint of personality 
development, there are both advan- 
tages and disadvantages to being a day 
student. Living at home, the day stu- 
dent faces the economic problems of 
family living more realistically than 
do many of her classmates living in 
dormitories. She is also more likely 
to get perspective on college events, 
and learn that everyone is not ab- 
sorbed by the event that claims her at- 
tention. Last winter a third of the day 
students earned money while attend- 
ing college. Many of the students 
work without remuneration in stores, 
bakeries, restaurants, and other busi- 
nesses which their parents own. A few 
girls, who first lived in a dormitory 
and later became day students, gave as 
their reason for changing that “life 
with their families was more normal.” 


There are also possible disadvan- 
tages of being a day student. Whena 
girl packs her bags and goes away to 
college, that very act makes her a 
more independent person in her par- 
ents?’ mind. When, on the other 
hand, the girl stays at home, she may 
have difficulty in adjusting herself 
daily to the various groups to which 
she belongs. One senior girl, when 
she was fulfilling her practice teaching 


assignment, said, “It’s sometimes 
pretty hard to be three different peo- 
ple in one day. In the morning I’m 
the young daughter being told what to 
do. When I am teaching in high 
school, I’m being looked up to by the 
schoolgirls. And, when I come to 
college, I’m a schoolgirl myself, with 
responsibilities in Van Der Heyden 
House. Sometimes I don’t know which 
person Iam.” The day student feels 
the impact of her two lives, home and 
college, and must meet the insistent 
problems of each. The clash of in- 
terests between college demands, on 
one hand, and church, family, and 
neighborhood demands, on the other, 
is often sharp. One frequently hears 
day students make such remarks as 
“Td like to come to the party, but I’m 
helping with the church supper to- 
night.” 

Despite the disadvantages, day stu- 
dents at Russell Sage College enjoy 
college life, maintain a realistic con- 
tact with their homes and community, 
gain maturity, and contribute a great 
deal to the college. — Marcaret L. 
Love t, Director of the Day Student 
House, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
New York. 


WELcomInG a V-12 UNIT 


Every small college that has ac- 
cepted a Navy-12 Unit is confronted 
with the interesting problem of trying 
to assimilate quickly a relatively large 
proportion of newcomers. These new- 
comers, moreover, are not merely 
more numerous than the usual fresh- 
man class; they represent a greater 
variety of background and are a more 
transient population. 

At Swarthmore, for example, in- 
stead of being confronted last July 
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with a group of two hundred fresh- 
men just out of high school, two 
thirds of whom would probably stay 
here for four years, we were welcom- 
ing three hundred apprentice seamen, 
the majority as transfers from other 
colleges, many of them expecting to 
stay for only one or two terms. Some 
of the “gobs” we recognized joyfully 
as our own former students to whom 
we could look for help in initiating the 
others. But discounting these, the 
Navy men plus seventy-five civilian 
freshmen gave us half a college of 
newcomers. 

The situation at Swarthmore must 
have been duplicated in many other 
colleges. Our plan of meeting it may 
also have been the rule elsewhere, 
since it seems the obvious if not the 
only possible way. 

What we decided was that we 
should treat the Naval Unit simply as 
Swarthmore students in uniform. 


There should be no segregation of 
civilian and Naval groups in classes, 
in extracurricular activities or in social] 
life, except as required by Naval disci- 
pline. The result was that Naval 
cadets played on athletic teams, 
worked on the college newspaper, and 
were invited to join national fraterni- 
ties. They participated freely and 
fully in all phases of college social 
life. 

How complete and successful was 
the cooperation between the groups? 
The Naval students who had come 
from colleges for men, and knew that 
they were here for a single term, held 
aloof somewhat, as might have been 
expected. But otherwise, from the 
college point of view, life at Swarth- 
more seemed more unified and nor- 
mal than one could have hoped for in 
time of war.—Frances BLANSHARD, 
Dean of Women, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


REMEMBER THE DAY 
What could be more fun than to spend a special holiday celebrating the founding of 


your college? 


Students and faculty exchange the regular classroom scene for one in the park, 





regular campus dress for play clothes, and regular subject matter discussions for wholesome 
recreation together. Gas rationing makes a hike to the park seem the thing to do. Gay colors, 
happy faces, enthusiastic singing start the day with real college spirit. 

The highlights of the day include a student-faculty baseball game in which there is 
keen competition and many laughs, community singing, picnic box-lunch, and finally the 
exciting campaign speeches delivered by candidates for student officers. These final speeches, 
delivered before voting, are preceded by unique programs presented by the various candidates. 

For many days after the event the students and faculty members discuss their mutual 
enjoymert. The interesting thing to observe about the get-together is the way the small 
groups work together and become a large group. Even though there are a large number of 
smal] groups in our college, none seems to exist in isolation from the others on Founder’s Day. 

Yes, our holiday is the important day of the year—one full of meaning for each of us 
that is remembered for years to come. 

Epona Earzre RicHarDson 











Views of Junior College Deans 


LOIS H. FLINT 


We Junior College Deans all over 
the country are asking ourselves, 
“How can we function more effec- 
tively in the present emergency?” 
Each of us thinks of the answer to 
this question in different terms, yet 
some answers will be common to all 
of us. 

We think of the increased number 
of personal problems that the greater 
tensions and pressures and lessened 
personal securities of today have 
brought to our students, and of their 
special need for counseling. We think 
of the new importance of our func- 
tions as advisers for student activities, 
with the many war services to be 
planned, the necessity of keeping 
democracy activé in our schools, and 
the need for all young people to have 
the security and sense of achievement 
that comes with participation in 
school and war activities. We think of 
our function as administrators in 
thinking alertly of the special place of 
the junior college today and tomor- 
row in its response to community 
needs—for special adult skill-training 
and personal-improvement classes, for 
accelerated intensive courses, for ex- 
tensive evening college offerings, and 
for specialized training for veterans 
even now returning from this war. 

To perform these new and re- 
emphasized functions and to meet the 
special needs at Glendale Junior Col- 
lege requires more of the Dean’s time 
for counseling on personal problems, 
especially in fields of human relation- 
ships; for consideration of the needs 
of young people working full time at 


monotonous industrial jobs, who seek 
their major satisfactions in the short 
time each day they can be on the cam- 
pus; and for vocational guidance of 
adult women who want to work and 
have no training. The new academic 
program of two ten-week terms in 
each semester, each term offering com- 
plete courses, makes it necessary to 
help students plan new types of study 
programs. The smaller number of 
students and their heavier study and 
work schedules make it necessary for 
us to hold social functions at various 
hours of the day in a more informal 
manner. 

Letters discussing these and other of 
our war-time functions have come to 
me from all parts of the country, from 
large schools and small, from public 
and private colleges, from those whose 
limited registration is presenting prob- 
lems of “struggle for existence” and 
those whose numbers are increased by 
units of the armed forces. (I wish it 
might have been possible to write to 
and hear from all of you.) The fol- 
lowing symposium brings to you ex- 
cerpts from the letters of the Junior 
College Deans. — Lois H. Fuint, 
Chairman, Junior College Section. 


Serving effectively as a Dean of 
Women during the war involves 
urging and aiding women students 
to define again their purposes in at- 
tending college, to contribute through 
volunteer services, and to maintain 
standards of thoroughness in scholar- 
ship. 

We need to consider whether our 
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women students are going to be able 
to do the quality of academic work re- 
quired of the men with whom they 
attend classes on campuses where Ar- 
my and Navy programs are in prog- 
ress. If so, they themselves will need 
to take cognizance of the fact that they 
must provide a self-discipline in or- 
der to achieve standards of accuracy 
and thoroughness, since they do not 
have the discipline imposed from 
without that is given to men by mili- 
tary authorities. Of course, those who 
are attending colleges where there are 
no military programs will be faced 
with the problem of maintaining scho- 
lastic standards without the stimulus 
of competition that such programs 
provide.—Beutau L. Watson, Dean 
of Women, Stockton Junior College, 
California. 


The main problems seem to group 
themselves into two divisions: (1) 
how to aid young women to keep the 
long-range view of education, and 
(2) how to help them maintain their 
emotional equilibrium. 

Today, instead of advising our 
young people to lay a complete found- 
ation for their vocational life before 
they venture into the industrial world, 
we are forced by circumstances to help 
them find ways to speed the bare es- 
sentials of their vocational training, 
leaving only a modicum in their edu- 
cation of what could be termed cul- 
tural. 

Besides keeping abreast of the in- 
dustrial needs of the times and aiding 
young women to adjust to them, the 
Dean of Women has an increased re- 
sponsibility in assisting young women 
to maintain their emotional poise. To 
do this, she must understand the lure 


of a uniform and the emotional up- 
heaval that comes when even a pal- 
friend goes into service. In colleges 
that have groups of enlisted men in 
training for a few weeks or months, 
some girls who make contacts easily 
experience the added upsetting effect 
of constantly changing admirers, 
while others who are less forward see 
men constantly with whom they have 
little opportunity to become acquaint- 
ed.—Heten VanTassELt, Dean of 
Women, Wenatchee Junior College, 
Washington. 


The Junior College today, because 
of its extremely practical and flexible 
philosophy of education, can make a 
unique contribution in meeting the 
new educational needs the situation 
demands. In the field of adult edu- 
cation its program can be of great 
value, both for those who wish to re- 
fresh their skills and for those whose 
college program has been interrupted 
by the war and who want a short but 
adequate course, offering vocational 
preparation and cultural background. 
Intelligent educational counseling, 
then, involving a thorough knowledge 
of the needs of the emergency, of the 
economic problems apparent in a post- 
war world, and of the potentialities of 
the counselee, is the primary function 
of a Dean. 


Parallel with this is the need for 
painstaking individual counseling with 
relation to the student and her per- 
sonal and social adjustments. Gui- 
dance toward emotional stability and 
the facing of reality in a chaotic world, 
toward a responsible leadership and 
intelligent citizenship, is a crying need. 

In addition to individual confer- 
ences, close contact with the boards 
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and committees of the various activi- 
ties offers an excellent approach. But 
it must be guidance, not control, if 
participation in democratic procedures 
is to be experienced by the group. We 
should place emphasis upon commu- 
nity living and responsibility, aimed 
to develop world-mindedness, as well 
as upon the fundamental importance 
of fine human relationships. 


Careful planning of any program 
should include those activities that re- 
late to the war effort. We have 100 
girls doing volunteer service in three 
hospitals in Portland, in addition to 
those assisting in various capacities on 
the campus. A program is being 
worked out by our Student Christian 
Association for a series of functions 
with the boys in the service here and 
in a technical training detachment 
nearby. It includes dances, commu- 
nity sings, discussion groups, and ves- 
per services. — ErspetH MELVILLE, 
Dean, Westbrook Junior College, 
Maine. 


The problem at Joliet is social as 
well as academic. The social aspect 
resolves itself into trying to provide 
enough men for co-ed gatherings, and 
to give satisfaction through an increas- 
ing number of activities for women 
only. We are advocating two general 
procedures: (1) to use more sports or 
play nights where a balance of mascu- 
linity and femininity is not necessary, 
as it is at a date dance, and (2) to in- 
terest the young women in the mature 
activities of the Red Cross.—Myra 
MatHeEr, Dean of Women, Joliet 
Junior College, Illinois. 


One function of the Dean in rela- 
tion to planning programs for stu- 


dents, especially in a junior college 
where part of the work is semi-profes- 
sional and pre-professional, is to build 
course combinations in conjunction 
with professional schools. Briarcliff 
has worked out transfer programs in 
the fields of child development, occu- 
pational therapy, and nursing. 


An especially vital function of the 
Junior College in war times is that of 
enriching the cultural background of 
each student through her study of the 
liberal and fine arts at the same time 
that she is acquiring practical working 
abilities. This combination of cul- 
tural and vocational work will give 
her a sense of inner security and re- 
sourcefulness, a knowledge of the 
values of self-discipline, an ability to 
take responsibility, and a faith in her- 
self and in her fellow students that 
neither a strictly cultural nor a strictly 
vocational training could develop.— 
KaTHERINE Pease, Academic Dean, 
Briarcliff Junior College, New York. 


We have to provide more than ever 
a stabilizing influence. We need to 
strive to keep down emotionalism, and 
above all, in this industrial town, to 
keep our students from “spreading 
themselves too thin.” They have 
chosen to go on with their education 
toward such definite aims as nursing, 
teaching, or proficiency in mathematics 
or science; but the pressure to take an 
outside job in addition is very great. 
The stores, the factories, the restau- 
rants, are all recruiting students, say- 
ing that essential civilian industries 
need them. I fear for the quality and 
standards of education and the strain 
on the health of those who try to do 
both adequately. 
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We need to encourage a simpler so- 
cial life, such as having good times 
while working at Red Cross sewing, 
with someone reading a story or a cur- 
rent article and all discussing it. We 
have found more interest in group 
singing than heretofore. Our happiest 
social gatherings seem to be glorified 
sports nights, featuring all kinds of 
games from checkers, cribbage and 
cards, to ping pong, badminton, and 
volley ball, with perhaps square danc- 
ing to wind up the evening.—HELEN 
B. Horron, Dean of Women, Jack- 
son Junior College, Michigan. 


One of the major functions of the 
Dean of Women in the present emer- 
gency is that of giving a war-time 
slant to existing activities. (See “Stu- 
dent Activities and the War” in the 
April 1943 Junior College Journal 
for an expansion of this idea.) She 
can also make use of the war service 
organizations such as the War Council 
and the American Red Cross College 
Unit. Much can be done for morale, 
social adjustment, and personal de- 
velopment of women students through 
the various Red Cross activities or- 
ganized under the College Unit. 

In Pasadena Junior College, we are 
trying to relate all of our activities to 
war service work. The Clubs, A.W.S., 
Student Body, and volunteer activities 
are doing war work in their own 


groups or else are encouraging mem- 
bers to do Red Cross, War Council, 
and War Chest work. The drama and 
music groups are giving entertainment 
in the camps and in the Area Station 
Hospital. We have meetings of 
women’s groups at which we give the 
Red Cross leaders, the War Council, 
and the Women’s Reserves a chance to 
present their programs. 

Panels on war service activities, de- 
velopment of student supervisors in 
war work (especially in our surgical 
dressings unit), and faculty-student 
cooperation in war service projects, 
are some of the especially significant 
developments of our war program. 
Cooperation with nursery schools and 
child care centers is an excellent war 
project, as is the use of students in 
other community activities. We had 
175 women students who worked on 
the issuing of Ration Book No. 4 in 
the elementary schools; our women 
students also took part in the planning 
and carrying out of a mass meeting 
for women of all ages interested in 
war service. 

It is the job of the Dean to see that 
opportunities for these contacts are 
available and that the total program 
is coordinated. She must take the 
lead in arousing the interests of stu- 
dents in war service work. — CaTH- 
ERINE Rospins, Dean of Women, 
Pasadena Junior College, California. 


The American Association of Junior Colleges has compiled a special report on the policies 
of a representative group of privately controlled junior colleges with reference to the admis- 
sion of Jewish students. This report will be of special value to counselors in secondary schools. 
Copies may be obtained, without cost, from Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary, 730 Jackson 


Place, Washington 6, D. C. 











The Secondary School Dean in Wartime 


HELEN PRITCHARD 


The pre-Pearl Harbor dean was ac- 
customed to the arguments of progres- 
sive vs. traditional educators, to the 
conflicting claims of vocational vs. 
college preparatory courses. Today 
amid the harsh realities of a world at 
war where the Armed Forces and in- 
dustry are competing for students, she 
sees on the one hand the curriculum 
being streamlined to advance the date 
of graduation, and on the other hand, 
many new subjects being introduced to 
meet wartime needs. The schools are 
trying to cooperate with industry in 
solving the conflicting claims for stu- 
dents’ time, in some places by drastic 
changes in vacation time, and in some 
war industry centers by the “four 
hours in school, four hours at work” 
plan. 

Social and service activities have 
taken on new character because of war 
motivation. Social affairs are surely 
more purposeful and tend to be an 
integral part of community plans. 
School service activities have become 
glohal in character. 

Another aspect of the Dean’s work 
that has been much affected is per- 
sonal counseling. The effect of the 
war upon students in high school is too 
often a strong sense of insecurity and 
tension. They seek advice and need 
help more than ever before. Particu- 
larly is this true with respect to mar- 
riage, where the age has been so low- 
ered that a definite problem has been 
presented. 

How can the secondary school dean 
function more effectively? Ways in 
which some deans and their faculties 


are dealing with some of these prob- 
lems are described in the following 
contributions. — Harriet Rossins, 
Vice Principal, George Washington 
High School, Los Angeles, California. 


A WartTIME Course For GIRLs 


The Polytechnic High School in 
Long Beach, California, has attempted 
to parallel for the girls the preinduc- 
tion work for boys by requiring of all 
senior girls in their last semester a 
course called “Mobilization of Wom- 
an Power.” The semester of eighteen 
weks is divided into two nine-week 
periods. One of these periods is again 
divided into three parts of three weeks 
each. First aid, hygiene, and occupa- 
tional information are offered for 
three weeks and each girl chooses one 
of them. She makes further choice 
from among the following: Prelimi- 
nary nurses’ training, child care, blue 
print reading, occupational crafts, 
mathematial review, and radio and 
code. While half of the girls are 
studying the required units, the other 
half are taking the nine weeks’ elec- 
tives. These groups are reversed at 
mid-semester. Standard academic 
credit is given for the course. The 
response of the girls in taking advan- 
tage of instruction in these short, in- 
tensive units is very gratifying. The 
subject matter and mechanics of the 
course have proved to be so effective 
that it may remain as a permanent 
and valuable part of the curriculum. 
—Evetyn Lorxanp, Dean of Girls, 
Polytechnic High School, Long 
Beach, California. 
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A Fitm FoR ORIENTATION PuRPOSES 
“George Washington at War” is a 


motion picture designed to acquaint 
incoming high school students with 
the academic and club life of the 
school and to awaken in them an in- 
terest in our war activities. A film of 
the school has been an important fea- 
ture of our orientation program for 
newcomers. Last spring it was felt 
that a new picture was needed to show 
the impact of the war on the curricu- 
lum and on other phases of school 
life. The General Organization, the 
community government of the school, 
enthusiastically endorsed the project 
and agreed to finance it. To carry out 
the plan a committee of students, con- 
sisting of members of the honor soci- 
ety and non-members who had ability 
in photography and writing, was ap- 
pointed. 

Work on the project was started by 
considering the new war courses be- 
ing offered and by enlisting the aid of 
the various departments in furnishing 
dramatic incidents that would lend 
themselves to photography. Scores of 
students assisted in arranging the 
scenes. When the pictures were taken, 
large action groups and close-up views 
of small groups showed the instruc- 
tion given in various fields, and our 
war training in health education, first 
aid, home nursing, nutrition, mechan- 
ical drawing, topography, meteorol- 
ogy, and radio code. There are views 
of pupils at work in our victory gar- 
dens and scenes in the chemistry 
classes showing how bombs, flares, and 
smoke screens are made. The film 
ended with pictures of our out-of- 
doors commencement exercises — the 
last school experience of many of our 
boys prior to their induction into the 


Armed Forces. The last hundred 
feet were in Kodachrome. 

Floodlights operated by the school 
lighting squad were used in making 
the indoor scenes and a special edi- 
torial committee wrote the script for 
the film. When the picture was 
shown, this script was read by three 
student narrators. Music accompany- 
ing the film was furnished by the mu- 
sic department. 

The appreciative response of our 
incoming students to the film seemed 
to indicate that the project was worth- 
while. From the point of view of the 
hundreds of students who took part 
in the film—in planning it, and in di- 
rectly participating in it, the project 
had real value. It not only improved 
the technical skill and ability of many 
of these young people, but it afforded 
all of them concrete evidence of the 
results of teamwork applied to pur- 
poseful activity. — FLorence C. 
Myers, Administrative Assistant and 
Dean of Girls, George Washington 
High School, New York City. 


Fripay NicHt RECREATION 


At East Des Moines High School, 
the Social Committee of the Student 
Council plans all-school parties for 
those Friday evenings when other 
forms of entertainment are not pro- 
vided. The typical program consists 
of a sing, a “mixer,” social dancing, 
square dancing, a grand march, a short 
program presented by talented stu- 
dents, and refreshments. For those 
who do not care to dance, ping pong, 
checkers, puzzles, and other table 
games are provided.—Acnrs Hetm- 
REICH, Girls’? Adviser, East High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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SUMMER RECREATION FOR 
YounG PEOPLE 


In Phoenix, Arizona, war conditions 
are aggravated first, by the influx of 
thousands of employees of three large 
defense plants and their families into 
an agricultural community; and, sec- 
ond, by the presence of thousands of 
service men from the five flying fields 
nearby and from several desert train- 
ing centers farther away, whose men 
depend upon Phoenix for relaxation 
from their vigorous training. Girls 
in high school or under eighteen years 
of age do not participate in the U.S.O. 
or G.S.O. programs. This policy was 
established as the result of a confer- 
ence of representatives of many civic 
groups including the schools. 

In the spring of 1942 the Parent- 
Teacher Association and members of 
the high school administrative staff, 
aware of the need for summer recrea- 
tion which would help to keep adoles- 
cents with their own age group, and 
in response to requests by high school 
students, agreed, with the approval of 
the Board of Education, to sponsor a 
series of summer dances to be held on 
the tennis courts of the new North 
Phoenix High School on the edge of 
the city. 

Committees composed of students, 
deans of girls and deans of boys, and 
faculty members made plans for effec- 
tive publicity, arranged for music fur- 
nished by a juke box, and for a soft 
drink stand, and drew up their regu- 
lations. Ten cents admission was 
charged. Only young people who had 
been in attendance the preceding year 
at high school, at the Junior College, 
at the two parochial schools, or were 
registered to attend high school in the 
fall, were eligible to attend. 


The series of dances began the Fri- 
day after graduation and continued 
through the first Friday in Septem- 
ber. Six faculty members each week, 
who received financial remuneration 
for their work, assisted by the presi- 
dents of the two Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations and mothers and fathers, 
together with the student committee, 
were in charge. Guests registered at 
their first attendance and were checked 
on a card file at each succeeding dance, 

The first summer, one father and 
mother who had had experience in 
teaching square dances made a valu- 
able contribution. Two men served as 
chairmen for two six-week periods, 
one a physical education director, the 
other a sponsor of the Hi-Y. These 
more experienced leaders interspersed 
“mixers” and square dancing through 
the popular current dance numbers so 
that everyone who wished could easily 
participate. 

After two years, the summer dance 
has been accepted as a permanent in- 
stitution by both school and commu- 
nity and as an aid in building good 
morale in the adolescent group.— 
ETHEL Rosenserry, Dean of Girls, 
Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


A Unique COMMENCEMENT 
PRoGRAM 

When the boys and girls of the 
June 1943 class at Greenville High 
School in Cleveland approached their 
commencement, they were deeply 
conscious of the fact that they were 
soon to have a share in the affairs of 
a world in bitter conflict and social up- 
heaval. This feeling had been brought 
home by the fact that a few members 
had already left school to join the 
Armed Forces. 
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The stereotyped form of com- 
mencement in which there is a guest 
speaker had been discarded some years 
previously. The graduating classes 
had chosen to create and to develop 
their own programs through student 
participation. It was perfectly nat- 
ural then that these graduates should 
want to talk about the vital problem 
facing them. 


This class had developed an un- 
usual amount of self-direction and 
self-reliance. To a great extent they 
had been permitted to determine their 
own policies and procedures. Prac- 
tice in working together in class ac- 
tivities, Red Cross drives, Stamp and 
Bond sales had built a fine cooperative 
spirit. The planning of their com- 
mencement program was therefore 
just a part of their senior activities. 


We planned the program to take 
the form of a group discussion on the 
stage—spontaneous and unrehearsed, 
with Dr. William H. Kilpatrick as the 
leader. Although he had always been 
a master at this art of leadership, he 
had never tried it with high school 
students. He was, however, quite 
willing to attempt the task. 


Ninety-six members of a class of 
225 volunteered to take an active 
part. These members were organized 
into eight groups of twelve students 
each. Each group then selected a 
chairman and a secretary. Their first 
job was to decide what the questions 
for discussion should be. After a great 
deal of thinking and discussion and a 
final vote, the theme “Democracy in 
Action” was chosen. The three key 
questions were: 1. Democracy—What 
does it mean to us? 2. Twelve years 
in school—Have we been educated for 
Democracy? 3. “One World”—How 





can we get rid of prejudice — racial, 
religious, national? 

For one month the groups met each 
day without teacher supervision, dur- 
ing study periods. Under the super- 
vision of the student chairman each 
group read, discussed, and debated the 
questions independently of the other 
groups. In this manner they built up 
a background. This pattern also lent 
itself to the diversity of opinion that 
was the “meat” of the program. The 
chairmen of the groups met at inter- 
vals with two members of the faculty 
who discussed with them whatever 
problems they had, such as techniques 
of handling their groups and getting 
material. 

Commencement night, these ninety- 
six members of the class were seated 
toward the front of the stage with two 
microphones easily accessible. After a 
few introductory remarks explaining 
the techniques of the program, the 
president of the class introduced Dr. 
Kilpatrick. From a microphone at the 
side of the stage, Dr. Kilpatrick in his 
skillful manner soon put the class at 
ease. 

Each group had chosen its spokes- 
man who had summarized the think- 
ing of the group but no group knew in 
advance if or when it would be called 
on. Dr. Kilpatrick proceeded by ask- 
ing two groups to give their opinion of 
the first question. Then he threw the 
question open to the whole class for 
individual contribution. He then 
proceeded to the two remaining ques- 
tions, using the same pattern. 

The opening summaries were like 
sparks that not only ignited the entire 
class but also the two thousand people 
in the audience. Parents, teachers, 
and friends seemed to be sitting on the 
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edge of their seats in eagerness as the 
discussion continued. The simple, 
direct manner in which the class mem- 
bers rose and spontaneously spoke on 
these questions so vital to them, and 
the pertinent little summaries from 
Dr. Kilpatrick kept alive a keen inter- 
est until the end. 

Since our school is a mixed group 
of Gentile, Jew, and Negro, the speak- 
ers on racial and religious problems 
drew their conclusions from their own 
experiences with race prejudice. For 
the most part they had worked har- 
moniously in school. Some said frank- 
ly that their attitudes had been 
changed with the experience of work- 
ing together. They gave specific in- 
stances. They made it clear that 
there must be equal vocational and 
economic opportunities if we are to 
have world peace. They felt attitudes 
would have to be changed basically in 
order to make any real progress in this 
direction. 

When Dr. Kilpatrick made the final 
summary, it was felt by all present 
that a meaningful appraisal of our ed- 
ucational procedures had been made. 
It was truly a creative educational ex- 
perience. It was “Democracy in Ac- 
tion.” — Epna M. SrupEBAKER, 
Glenville High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


WartTIME SERVICES IN ILLINOIS 


Instead of relating the story of only 
one project, Illinois deans are sending 
a half-dozen brief sketches or samples 
of their activities: 

“Our graduating class of 1943 decided to 
sponsor a campaign with the slogan: A Bond 


for Each Graduate. They purchased 122 
bonds, totaling $4880.” 


“Juniors and seniors help the Ration Board 
every Wednesday and Thursday. Each girl 
donates time equivalent to two days each 
month, and makes up the lessons missed.” 


“One of our outstanding achievements is 
the reorganization and revitalization of our 
student government association. Now it is 
carrying on a campaign for a Youth Center 
for the city. At present the students are col- 
lecting $10,000 from the community. The 
first steps are to repair and redecorate a church 
gymnasium in a desirable and central location. 
Members of parent-teacher associations and 
others supply adult supervision.” 

“We are trying to make post-war aims more 
feasible by interesting our students in people 
across the water and by having them become 
interested in us. This aim has worked itself 
out in a number of ways: 

“4. Our student government welfare com- 
mittee prepared 1,000 cuddly stuffed animals 
for refugee children arriving daily in England. 
Last year’s Christmas ship to Britain carried 
from our school several layettes, and 50 pina- 
fores made by our girls, 200 gifts—tiny cakes 
of soap, handkerchiefs, hair clips, marbles, tops 
—and 50 wooden toys made by the boys in 
our shops. 

“b. Our international correspondence is 
booming. From the ‘Young America Wants to 
Help’ division of British War Relief, we 
started writing to our ‘Dear Pen Friends’ in 
one boys’ school and one girls’ school, sixty in 
all, but each of their replies enclosed six or 
seven names of friends who wanted to write to 
American boys and girls. 

“c, During Bundle Week, October 25-29, 
we gather clothing usable in Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. Where 
Russian winters strike fiercely, clothing is great- 
ly needed; and civilians are destitute on the 
islands ravaged by war.” 


—Compiled by Heten A. Suuman, 
Dean of Girls, Kanakee High School, 
from material submitted by DoroTuy 
Bunpy, Dean of Girls, Springfield 
High School; Eunice Prutsman, 
Dean of Girls, J. Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero; Eprrn Gram- 
LICH, Pekin Community High School, 
and Joliet Township High School. 
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The Leadership Training Program at Stephens College 


MARY ISABEL OMER 


The educational philosophy at Ste- 
phens College places emphasis on 
educating the “whole individual.” For 
this reason the concept of teaching at 
Stephens differs from the traditional 
point of view of teaching only through 
the classrooms. This new concept rec- 
ognizes that the walls of the classroom 
do not define the boundaries of a col- 
lege education and takes into consid- 
eration the abundance of teaching 
opportunities in the out-of-class ex- 
periences of the students. 

The effort to utilize these opportu- 
nities systematically at Stephens Col- 
lege has resulted, first, in the 
establishment of an Extra-Class Di- 
vision with its own director, coordinate 
with the regular instructional divi- 
sions; and, second, the development 
of an educational program in the resi- 
dence halls under the direction of 
trained counselors who are responsible 
to the Dean of Administration as co- 
ordinator of all guidance agencies. 

The Extra-Class Division provides 
a comprehensive plan for coordinating 
the work of the following student or- 
ganizations: Senior Sisters, Pan-Hel- 
lenic and Independent Councils, the 
War Peace Organization, Campus 
Service Board, and the Council of 
Class Officers. 

The educational program in the 
residence halls is a teaching project 
carried on by residence counselors who 
are trained in personnel work. They 
are full-time members of the faculty 
but have no classroom responsibilities. 
Their teaching program revolves 
around three main areas, namely, 


group living, student government, and 
individual development. 

Both the program of the Extra- 
Class Division and the hall education- 
al program, which supplement each 
other and in some instances overlap, 
provide excellent media for translat- 
ing into practice the Stephens College 
philosophy. This philosophy empha- 
sizes the importance of giving students 
ample opportunity to accept responsi- 
bilities that offer them a variety of 
experiences for personal development. 
This delegation of responsibility to 
students, however, demands extensive 
training of student leaders. To meet 
this need the residence counselors as 
part of their teaching program are 
carrying on an experiment in training 
for leadership. 

Staff members of the Psychology 
and Social Studies Divisions are co- 
operating with residence counselors in 
building a leadership training program 
designed to prepare students to ac- 
cept their responsibilities with the 
ultimate view to preparing them for 
leadership in community activities 
after leaving college. This leadership 
training program consists of three 
units, the satisfactory completion of 
which makes it possible for the student 
to earn three hours of college credit. 

Unit one is an intensive eight-week 
course offered in the spring of each 
year for the newly elected officers who 
will assume their duties the following 
school year. This course is taught by 
residence counselors. It is directed 
toward a careful self-analysis on the 
part of each student based on the the- 
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ory that before one can work success- 
fully with others he must understand 
himself, his own reactions, emotions, 
and problems. 

This unit provides opportunity for 
each student to study herself through 
the use of a personality rating scale, 
an individual case history, and various 
tests on personal-social relationships. 
These techniques provide the informa- 
tion that serves as the basis of a con- 
ference between each student and her 
residence counselor, during which the 
results of the various tests are sum- 
marized and interpreted. The first 
unit also provides for a study of va- 
rious types of adjustment problems 
with which the students will soon be 
dealing in their actual experiences as 
student leaders. 

The second unit is offered as a 
semester course during the following 
fall when the students are beginning 
their work as leaders. This unit is 
taught by members of the psychology 
staff. Its purpose is to provide oppor- 
tunity for student leaders to discuss, 
under the guidance of an expert, the 
student behavior problems they en- 
counter in actual experience. Every 
effort is made to train the student 
leaders toward the personnel point of 
view in the handling of student prob- 
lems. Emphasis is placed on under- 
standing the causes of student behavior 
and the necessity for treating causes 
rather than symptoms. 

The third unit is in the process of 


development. It will be offered as a 
semester course following the second 
unit and will be taught by members of 
the Social Studies staff. Its purpose 
is to acquaint student leaders with the 
broader aspects of leadership in adult 
life and the opportunities for service 
that will be provided by community 
living after college days are over. 

In addition to the training program 
included in the leadership course as 
outlined above, Stephens College con- 
ducts a Leadership Conference each 
fall preceding the opening of school. 
This is a three-day program that pro- 
vides opportunity for the officers of 
major student groups to meet with 
their faculty sponsors as well as other 
faculty members and administrators 
to perfect plans for the year’s work. 

Those persons who are responsible 
for the leadership training program at 
Stephens College are thoroughly 
aware of the fact that they have only 
dented the possibilities that the pro- 
gram provides, regardless of the fact 
that it is at present reaching 250 stu- 
dent leaders. Much of the work now 
being done is still in the experimental 
stage. New and more adequate tech- 
niques are needed. The program be- 
ing developed at Stephens College, 
however, has demonstrated that the 
field of training for leadership pre- 
sents a real challenge to all who are 
interested in this phase of personnel 
work. 
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The Sarah M. Sturtevant Graduate Fellowship 


ANNA L. ROSE HAWKES 


To members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women it is un- 
necessary to introduce the Sarah M. 
Sturtevant Fellowship with any 
lengthy biographical sketch of the per- 
son in whose honor it is founded. All 
who knew Sarah Sturtevant feel that 
there could be no more fitting memo- 
rial to her untiring efforts to promote 
personnel work in schools and col- 
leges than such a fellowship estab- 
lished at the institution in which she 
served for nearly twenty years. 

The plan for the establishment of 
the Fellowship was presented at a 
luncheon in New York City on March 
13. There were present about two 
hundred deans and personnel officers 
from nearby institutions. Mrs. Ellis 
L. Phillips, honorary chairman of the 
Fellowship Committee, presided at 
the luncheon and introduced the 
speakers. 

The meeting was an inspiration to 
everyone present. There was no one 
there who had not known Miss Stur- 
tevant, either directly or indirectly. 
Sometimes there are people who ra- 
diate good judgment, kindliness and 
friendship, wisdom and sympathetic 
understanding to such a degree that 
every life they touch, even slightly, 
reflects their influence. Miss Sturte- 
vant was such a personality. To have 
a share in perpetuating her influence 
by making it possible for capable 
young women to receive advanced 
training in the field of human rela- 
tions is a privilege. 


It is proposed to raise a fund of not 
less than $15,000, the income from 
which is to be awarded annually as a 
graduate fellowship to a woman study- 
ing in the student personnel field. The 
fund is to be administered as a part of 
the scholarship funds of Teachers 
College and the fellowship is to be 
awarded on the recommendation of 
the Student Personnel Department of 
Teachers College. 

In accepting the Fund for Teachers 
College, Dean Russell said: 


“All of us at Teachers College are inspired 
to learn of the plans for the Sarah Sturtevant 
Fellowship. Trustees, faculty, and students 
together, hope that the drive for funds will be 
a complete success. A fellowship will assist a 
worthy student to carry on graduate work in 
the field that Sarah Sturtevant ornamented and 
advanced. ... 

“An institution violates the mathematical 
law that the whole is the sum of all its parts. 
It is more than an addition of all its rooms and 
books, students and teachers. Teachers College 
prizes the tradition and inspiration that comes 
from the great personalities who have studied 
and worked here. Your effort to establish a 
fellowship in honor of Sarah Sturtevant will 
serve not only to increase our material re- 
sources but also it will strengthen the spiritual 
heritage that in final analysis determines the 
true character and purpose of our work.” 


The Committee realizes that this is 
a difficult time to raise money, but we 
feel confident that it can be done. Con- 
tributions to the Fund should be made 
payable to “Teachers College—Sarah 
M. Sturtevant Fellowship” and sent 
to Mrs. Juliana Haskell, Box 148, 
Teachers College, New York 27, New 
York. 
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Book 


Routes 


CATHERINE E. REED 


During these semesters when per- 
sonnel technicians are busy making 
instruments and guidance philosophers 
are preoccupied with their own war- 
time pursuits, publications are not to 
be expected from either. Yet there 


are many writings besides those of our 


professional colleagues that warrant 
our attention since they are concerned 
with social effort similar to our own. 
There are the same social issues to be 
found in government and even in in- 
ternational or world order as there are 
in this enterprise of education in 
which we are participating. 

In education our particular social 
effort is expended on the guidance of 
the student through personnel serv- 
ices within the institution of learning. 
In government desperate effort is be- 
ing expended in the restoration of the 
“common man” to a status of respect 
and also of obligation within the state. 
Both are social efforts for democracy. 

Yet democracy is but a vague or in- 
determinate term to many a citizen, 
even to many an educator. It is fun- 
damental then for the personnel ex- 
pert to study the true significance of 
his work and to serve diligently. The 
present selection of references has 
been made to give historical evidence 
and some present interpretations of 
democracy as a principle, as a practice, 
and as a state. These authors write 
of the same social issues that we find 
in the relationships of the student with 
his fellows, with the educator, and 
with other citizens of his community. 

Walter Merritt Agard* explains 

*Agard, Walter M., What Democracy Meant to the 


Greeks. Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1942. 278 p. $2.50. 


What Democracy Meant to the 
Greeks. He shows that “power should 
be in the hands of the people—politi- 
cal power, economic power, social 
power.” It is his effort to discover 
what democracy requires, particularly 
in creative activity, direction through 
reason, recognition of personal worth, 
concern for the community, access to 
correct information, and “deliberative 
vote by the majority.” The extent to 
which these principles of democracy 
were realized in the Greek state is out- 
lined in this valuable little volume. 
This professor from the University of 
North Carolina, well-versed as he is 
in the culture of ancient Greece, sets 
fairly before us this early experiment 
in democratic institutions. Particularly 
significant to us at this crucial time is 
his final chapter in which he assuages 
the pessimism that might result from 
the decline of the Greek experiment 
and proves that the same forces that 
wrecked it are no longer beyond con- 
trol. Furthermore, he shows that this 
experiment in the early forms keeps 
the Greek word “Democracy” inde- 
structible in the ideology of centuries. 
In Victorian Critics of Democracy 
Benjamin Evans Lippincott’ presents 
the authoritative opinions expre 
by Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Stephen, 
Paine, and Lecky during their era. He 
gives attention not only to the pro- 
nouncements of these men but also to 
their personalities and to the influ- 
ences that shaped their decisions. This 
is done the better to evaluate the flaws 
each found in the democratic practices 
*Lippincott, Benjamin Evans, Victorian Critics of 


Democracy. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1938. 276 p. $3.75. 
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during his own life span of English 
history. The judgment of the more 
influential of these intellectuals may 
well be brought against the problems 
of present-day affairs. As men of let- 
ters or as lawyers and historians, they 
looked into their age, were unable to 
trust the ordinary man and therefore 
came to rely on the benevolent dicta- 
torship of the intellectuals or of the 
upper classes. The climax of this schol- 
arly investigation into the thought of 
the nineteenth century is given in the 
last paragraph of the volume, in which 
this closing statement resounds: “But 
the intellectuals . . . did not see that 
the best way to make men responsible 
is to give them some responsibility, 
and that the best way to humanize 
them is to educate them.” 

Carl J. Friedrich* presents The New 
Belief in the Common Man. This is 
his conviction and it convinces the 
reader that the structure of democracy 
can safely be borne on the shoulders 
of those who originally were intended 
to carry it. This carefully prepared 
series of lectures develops its first in- 
stances from American poetry and 
politics. The sovereignty of the state, 
the thread of propaganda, the mor- 
bidity of a bare majority, the irrespon- 
sibility of the worker and other crucial 
problems are boldly investigated. His 
contention that the average person 
possesses both common sense and a 
fair degree of discretion is documented 
freely with historical or current evi- 
dence. His greatest hope for the 

"Friedrich, Carl J., The New Belief in the Common 


Man. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1942. 345 p. 
$3.00. 


common man is that he is educable and 
at the same time cooperative. In his 
delineation of the future citizen he 
states: “Character, the consistent loy- 
alty to believed standards, is accepted 
as the basis of education for free men. 
It is part and parcel of the new belief 
in the common man.” Whether this 
common man can undertake citizen- 
ship in a world community will deter- 
mine the outcome for the postwar 
world. 


To complete the foursome, Herbert 
Agar* tells us that this is A Time for 
Greatness. He sets forth in his own 
literary style our nation in its civiliza- 
tion, its politics and government, and 
its economic policy. This is a strong 
appeal for the application of democ- 
racy in our everyday practices. Not 
only is the book beautifully written, 
but it has strong ethical force. This 
moral balance Mr. Agar applies to 
economic, social, political and spiritual 
relationships and extends these to in- 
clude international relationships. His 
plea is that ideals, such as that of 
equality through appropriate opportu- 
nity, be implemented by action. He 
sums up his thesis with the final chap- 
ter “Let us Fight for an Idea.” Lin- 
coln he quotes: “The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty, and we must rise 
with the occasion. . . . Fellow-citizens, 
we cannot escape history.” To the 
educator struggling to actuate democ- 
racy among students, this is a draft of 
vigor from the pages of a literateur to 
invigorate the daily routine of effort. 


“Agar, Herbert, A Time for Greatness. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co., 1942. $2.50. 





“We Deans” 


The Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women held their twenty- 
third convention on November sixth. 
The theme of the convention was “A 
Reevaluation of Counseling Objec- 
tives and Procedures.” The morning 
session was devoted to a discussion of 
current guidance problems by experi- 
enced persons. At the luncheon the 
President, Dean Althea K. Hottel of 
the University of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced Mr. John H. Minnick, who 
spoke on “Factors Outside the Schools 
Which Are Influencing Our Second- 
ary School and College Programs.” 
Serving as Chairman of the general 
session, Dean Frances B. Blanshard 
introduced Mr. Eduard Lindeman, 
who spoke on “Trends for Post-War 
Education.” His significant speech 


will be published in full in the March 
issue of the JouRNAL. 


On December 3 and 4, the Illinois 
Association of Deans of Women held 
their annual meeting at Palmer 
House, Chicago. The program in- 
cluded two interesting panel discus- 
sions, one on “Present and Future 
Trends in the Occupational Outlook 
for Women” and the other on “Daily 
Problems of the Personnel Worker in 
Education.” At another general ses- 
sion, at which Miss Helen A. Shuman, 
President of the Illinois Association, 
presided, Miss Elsie Smithies, Presi- 
dent of the National Association, 
spoke on “Attitudes.” 

A former assistant dean at Leland 
Stanford University and one of the 
first officers of the WAVES, Lt. 
Elizabeth B. Crandall, has recently 
assumed her new duties as district di- 


rector of the Women’s Reserve in the 
Third Naval District. 


Louise Troxell, Dean of Women, 
University of Wisconsin, contributed 
a “guest editorial” to the Wisconsin 
State Journal, Sunday, October 24, 
1943, from which the following ex- 
cerpts are taken: 

“Since I came to the campus in the 
fall of 1931, our students have been 
overtaken by two major crises, the de- 
pression and the present war... . 

“T believe that struggle is the es- 
sence of growth, but trouble too long 
endured wrecks the young... . I long 
for some means of avoiding a return 
of the economic conditions that blasted 
the hopes of so many college men and 
women of the past decade. 

“The contrast between the campus 
this fall and last is obvious in such ex- 
ternals as the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of women students. But the 
contrast is even greater in the intangi- 
bles, such as the spirit of these girls. 

“Last fall they were restless and 
uncertain, frequently saying, ‘We 
want to do our part just as much as 
the boys do but we don’t know what — 
it is. We wish that someone would 
tell us.? And when we assembled the 
truest picture we could get of what 
the American college women ought to 
be doing, they proved their faith by 
their works. .. .” 


In MEMoRIAM 


Miriam Woolson Brooks, who was 
connected with the schools of Des 
Moines, Iowa, from 1901 to 1941. 

Lulu Lexa, who served in the Des 
Moines school system from 1899 un- 
til 1942. A fitting tribute to these two 
deans was read at the November 
1943, meeting of the Iowa State Asso- 
ciation. 
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